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EDITORIAL 


A Prayer At 
Communion 
IVINE GUEST, who didst promise to be with Thy 
disciples wherever two or three were gathered 
together in Thy name, and who hast kept Thy 

word in innumerable fulfillments, we would have Thee 
present with us now as we break the bread and drink the 
It is in Thy name that we have come, to refresh 

our hearts with the fact of our redemption, and to com- 
mune with Thee who didst give Thyself for us and 
who even now art alive forevermore. Across the spaces 
of our doubts we would have Thee come to our hearts 
showing to our eye of faith Thy wounded hands and 
side. We do not ask to thrust our hand into Thy side, 
nor touch the place where the nail was driven, as did 
Thy disciple long ago. It is no sensuous contact which 
we expect or seek. Rather would we meet Thee on the 
deeper level of reality where spirit speaks with spirit, 
and where love makes the silence vibrant with revelation. 
Bless, O Lord, this bread and wine. 
elements they are, emblem of the great simplicities which 
men are ever overlooking, and yet which Thou didst touch 
and make divine. 


Simple, common 


Partaking of them we would have our 
common life renewed, our homes and friendships, our 
tasks and pleasures, all shot through with spiritual light. 
Show us, O Saviour, that all of life is a table spread by 
our Father’s goodness, that all common things of nature 
and of society are wondrous fair when we behold ther 
transigured by Thy gracious touch. As Thou dost feast 
with us here in the eucharistic silence, be our guest also 
in all the ranges of our life. Lift every day above the 
level of common things. May we spread the table for 
Thee in all the rooms of our house. O mystic Friend, 


Nay, 
rather, Lord, take Thy rightful place as host anl give us 
the welcome of Thy grace. Amen. 


come in and be our guest, and abide with us always. 


An Editorial Announcement 

ITH the beginning, in this issue, of the series of 

articles on the church’s future it seems advisable 
to remind our readers that The Christian Century is not 
to be held responsible for any specific views advanced by 
our contributors. The wide range of opinion within 
which we have sought interpreters—from the strictly 
orthodox to the radically critical—is the measure not of 
our own specific convictions but of our tolerance of rea- 
sonable and sincere discussion. Yet, although we disclaim 
responsibllity for any writer's views, we are perfectly 
willing to be held responsible for our editorial judgment in 


The 


church is facing a situation today which, in our judgment, 


publishing his article in the context of this series. 


makes it necessary that the sources of Christian opinion 
be kept open and free. It is important to listen to all 
voices that have the ring of sincerity and intelligence. It 
is no moment for repression of thought or for turning a 
The Christian Cen- 
tury is not read by children, nor by grown-ups of weak 
judgment. Our readers are capable of making up their 
own minds after hearing all sides. 
in this series many opinions which have never before been 
published in a religious journal save as they might be 
referred to for purposes of editorial condemnation. We 
reserve the right to comment as we may be prompted on 
any article we publish, and wish to extend this privilege 
to our readers also, whose opinions both favorable and 


deaf ear to unconventional utterance. 


We expect to publish 
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hostile we solicit. Only considerations of space, perti- 
nency, readableness and intrinsic value will determine our 
editorial decision in accepting or declining such commu- 
nications. Dr. Jefferson’s article opens the door for our 
He will be followed next week by Dr. Robert E. 
Speer on, “The Church as an Ever Living Necessity.” 


series. 


Baptists Alone Not Represented 
at Organic Unity Meet 

APTISTS alone, of all the denominational families, 

were not represented at the Philadelphia conference 
on organic unity last week. Through some inexplicable 
influence their convention held last May in Denver treat- 
ed with unseemly scorn the idea of organic union and 
took definite action against the acceptance of the invitation 
extended by the Presbyterian General Assembly to meet 
even so much as to study the possibilities of union. How- 
ever, two or three influential Baptists were present at 
Philadelphia, though in their personal capacity only. Dr. 
Cornelius Woelfkin, pastor of Fifth Avenue Baptist 
Church, New York, was one of these. At a luncheon 
given by Mr. John Wanamaker to the entire body of 
delegates Dr. Woelfkin spoke. He regretted the unfra- 
ternal action of his denomination and assured the com- 
pany of his personal interest in the goal of organic unity 
at which the conference was aiming. He left on all who 
heard him the impression that there must be, as anyone 
could guess, a “remnant,” at least, among the Baptists 
who hope for and will lend their effort to realize a visible 
organic unity of Christ’s followers. It is inconceivable 
that a high-minded, progressive, consecrated communion 
of Christians like those affliated with the Northern Bap- 
tist Convention can remain stubbornly entrenched in sec- 
tarian isolation while a great movement like this for the 
peace and power of the church of God passes by. The 
Christian world will watch with keen interest the curve of 
events at the Baptist Convention to be held next spring. 


Startling Popular Interest in 
Spiritistic Interpreter 
ANY people will be startled by the intense public 
interest displayed toward the addresses of Sir Oli- 
ver Lodge. 
Boston, New 


Everywhere this English physicist goes— 
York, Philadelphia—he is greeted with 
throngs which overflow the largest auditoriums. They 
come back again and again to hear further expositions of 
his views on the spiritual unity of the world here and the 
world beyond, and of his conviction that intercommuni- 
cation between the world visible and the world unseen is 
possible. Sir Oliver fortifies his arguments from Psychi- 
cal Research with arguments from the nature of matter 
in which as a physicist he is a specialist, his lecture in this 
field being in the nature of a proof of the immateriality, 
or insubstantiality, of matter. The fact which is to us 
of greater significance than Sir Oliver Lodge himself 1s 
the widespread and intense human interest in his presence. 


The war has done two things which account for this ex- 
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traordinary arousal of interest in a field of phenomena 
which has hitherto been regarded as a happy hunting 
ground for chicanery and superstition and fraud. [It 
has brought upon mankind such a tidal wave of sorrow 
and bereavement that the experience of bereavement is no 
longer, as in normal times, a lonely experience of the iso. 
lated individuals directly involved, but an inclusive social 
emotion. Sorrow’s voice is therefore able to get a hearing 
in the social mind which in ordinary times it is not able to 
command. The questions which sorrow asks go deeper 
and stick more fast in social attention than in the dull days 
of peace when Death makes his rounds by the calculable 
law of averages. 


Post-War Mentality More Tolerant 
Than in Normal Times 


N the second place, the war has opened up the mental 
life of us all, shaken us free of our conventional be- 
liefs and made us more accessible to fresh explanations 
and more easily convinced of new discoveries. Since the 
war it is the popular mood that anything may be true, and 
especially if our hearts want it to be true. Humanity was 
never more tolerant, more credulous, more plastic on its 
intellectual side. These two aspects of post-war psychol- 
ogy—the socialization of sorrow and the breaking up of 
fixed beliefs—account, we believe, for the extraordinary 
emergence of spiritism from a position of both moral and 
scientific disrepute into a position of complete respecta- 
bility. In stating the situation in this way we neither re- 
flect upon nor favor the spiritistic doctrine of communica- 
tion. By our purpose to give space in The Christian Cen- 
tury next week to a remarkable article dealing more than 
tolerantly with the spiritistic hypothesis we wish to indi- 
cate our judgment that the subject is one for pro and con 
discussion among thoughtful religious people. 


Ministers and the 
Chamber of Commerce 

HE present president of the Chicago Chamber of 

Commerce, Mr. Wyllys N. Baird, devoted a large 
portion of a recent address to the matter of co-operation 
with the Chicago ministers. He said, “You business men 
get together with the clergy and help them. I am certain 
that the ministers might contribute much to business. They 
represent a great army of people who have a well-devel- 
It will benefit us to get in 
touch with them.” The business men of the Chamber of 
Commerce have noon meetings with many of the most emi- 
nent men of the country to address them. For some 
years a few outstanding ministers like Rev. John Timothy 
Stone have attended these meetings, having become mem- 
bers of the Chamber of Commerce. It is now determined 
that the Chicago Church Federation shall take out a mem 
bership in the Chamber of Commerce for all the evangeli- 
cal ministers of the city, just as a bank takes out a mem 
bership for all of its employes. This will give these mem- 
bers an opportunity to rub elbows with the business lead- 


oped sense of right-doing. 
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ers of Chicago and also opportunity to hear great ad- 
dresses. It will be interestmmg to note how many ministers 
take advantage of these opportunities. There are still too 
many ministers who are shut up in a narrow circle and 
who are rarely seen outside the parish or denominational 
meetings. These move all the time, it is true, but each 
community gets a fresh supply. Community leadership on 
the part of the church means co-operation with other com- 
munity forces. 


The Way of the 
Transgressor 

HE DEATH of the gunman, Enright, has shocked 

Chicago, although this city has grown quite blase with 
regard to murders. This prominent labor union man was 
himself convicted once of gunplay such as he has died of 
but was pardoned out of the penitentiary by Governor 
Dunne. It is alleged that a rival labor leader is responsible 
for the death of Enright. Happenings like this do more 
to break down confidence in organized labor than anything 
else has ever done. Business men argue that if this repre- 
sents the leadership of the labor movement in a great city, 
what hope is there of peaceful cooperation with labor un- 
ions? The death of Enright is a challenge to the honest 
workingmen of the city to go to their union meetings, and 
vote out the element that would rule with lead pipe and 
The last labor criminal should be expelled from 
the unions of the land and labor take a stand in this way 
for law and morality as well as for social justice. 


1 
pistois. 


Espionage in 
Peace Times 
HE bills before Congress dealing with sedition are 
being cleverly framed by enemies of freedom to put 
unwarranted power into the hands of government officials. 
The Senate bill was sufficiently drastic, but the House 
is so drawn that Mr. Burleson might open any man’s 
private mail. The house bill provides for the death pen- 
alty for certain kinds of offences against public order. In 
general it tends to continue the strictness of the war-time 
over into times of peace. The laws of the Czar and the 
Kaiser are being adapted to peace-loving America. The 
way to keep a boiler from blowing up is to let it pop off 
when the pressure gets high. Strong governments have 
long since found it better to allow free expression of 
We al- 
ready have laws concerning incitement to crime. It will 
be a sad thing if the record of history is that the Prus- 
sians succeeded in Prussianizing their conquerors. 


opinion as being less dangerous than repression. 


Roman Catholics Will 


Teach Social Justice 


& IS reported that the Roman Catholics will soon estab- 
lish teaching centers where they will instruct the people 
in the social program recently issued by the bishops of the 
church. This program is quite as advanced as that advo- 
cated by any church. Parts of it will be presented as 
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revivals of medieval practice, but this is a matter of indif- 
ference provided Catholic workingmen intelligently join 
with others in securing better conditions. Protestants 
have for a long time made social pronouncements and have 
then done nothing about them. The rank and file mem- 
bers of a Protestant church are ignorant of the fact that 
the church has a social platform and of the things which 
are set forth in it. The educational program of the social 
movement is now the most important factor in the move- 
ment. The need is for discussion groups in which live 
teachers will present the questions at issue, setting forth 
the attitude of organized religion. Resolutions and plat- 
forms are of no use whatsoever until these are brought 
home to the hearts of the people. There might be a real 
revival of interest in religion in many cities if the church 
dared to popularize her social message. 


Winning Souls 
for Christ 

N EVERY communion throughout the land the churches 
| will be busy for the next two months in trying to 
recruit their membership, and more particularly in winning 
souls to the service of Jesus Christ. The path of least 
resistance is for the earnest leaders of these churches to 
turn to old and well-nigh discarded methods. This will 
The Baptists’ campaign for 
a million baptisms in five years has failed utterly. There 
is a decreasing number of conversions every year. This is 
doubtless parallelled in the experience of many other 
communions. These facts compel a re-study of the man- 
ner and message of the recruiting work. Either the full 
glory of Christ has never been shown to the people, or he 
has failed. The latter we cannot believe, for thousands 
outside the church are full of love for him without realiz- 
ing their duty to his cause in the world. In this recruiting 
time we need a more adequate statement of what Christ’s 


If he 


lead to discouraging results. 


gospel is, and what his program for the world is. 
is truly lifted up he will draw all men unto himself. 


The Priest and 
Christianity 
PDOURPARLERS the 


leaders and the leaders of the free churches continue 


between Church of England 
and the discussions have value as revealing the real dif- 
ferences between the two kinds of churches. The ques- 
tion is, Can Christianity use a priest? The free churches 
frankly say that the priest is a foregn importation not 
found in the religion of Jesus and Paul and not assimilable 
to their religion. On the other hand the 
churches insist upon the priesthood as the cornerstone of 
the Christian religion. The Pope of Rome has said that if 
non-Catholics would acknowledge “right government” in 
the church; he could be tolerant in all things else. This 
sounds generous but really carries in its wake all things 
else. Reduced to social terms, it is really a conflict be- 
tween democratic and aristocratic Christianity. In one 


case, a privileged class stand between the soul and God, 


“catholic” 
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and hold special powers and privileges in the government 
In the other case the simple democracy 
of Jesus is professed as a theory and largely realized in 


of the church. 


practice. 


The Dawn of a New 


Dispensation 


T LAST, the great moment has come when the 
American church has been brought squarely to 
face the problem of organic unity. The effect of 

the adoption of a definite and practicable plan of church 
unity by the Philadelphia conference will be at once to 
focus Christian attention upon the group of issues in- 
volved in our denominational divisions and to arouse the 
wit and conscience of the entire American church in an 
attempt to answer the question, Why should not evan- 
gelical Protestantism be one body? We may expect the 
discussion of Christian unity to be the order of the 
day for the next decade. And those of us who be- 
lieve the movement toward unity has its source and 
ultimate sanction in the will of God may reasonably ex- 
pect to see the progressive realization of its high goal 
To one after an- 
other of the supreme judicatories of thirty Christian 


from year to year within that period. 


communions the plan for organic unity will be submitted. 
Each communion will be confronted now, not with some 
vague resolution unctiously declaring its fraternal senti- 
ments toward sister communions, nor yet with some 
scheme of federation involving an apologetic for or an 
intensification of denominational self-complacency, but 
with an unambiguous proposal by means of which the 
fact of unity already existing in the hearts of evangelical 
Christians may make for itself an objective body, and 
thus begin to function for the kingdom of God. Never 
since the Reformation has the case stood in just this way. 
It is no exaggeration to say that we are at the dawn of 
a new dispensation in Christian history, for if a united 
Protestantism means a new despensation, the day on which 
is born the first feasable plan for achieving a united 
Protestantism marks the dawn of the new era. 

We say the dawn. We are under no illusions. We are 
not unregardful of the huge task ahead. A thousand dif- 
ficulties are in the way. Centuries of accumulated preju- 
dice and sectarian distrust and pride have yet to be re- 
moved. Many of the denominations are complexly or- 
ganized and much time must elapse before authority can 
be secured for taking action, even where the prevailing 
sentiment of a given denomination is favorable. But more 
than all, there is the vast task of educating the constitu- 
ency of the churches as to the need and duty of organic 
union, The rank and file of ministers and the laity conceive 
It is a 
stupendous enterprise to teach them to think their religion 


their religion in terms of their denominations. 


in terms of the one, holy, catholic church. But these ob- 
stacles, great and numerous as they are, do but define the 
task, they will not daunt the purpose nor inhibit the faith 
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of those who have felt the mighty drawing of the Spirit 
of God. 

Yet the consummation does not rest wholly on faith, 
Many are the tokens that reinforce faith with sight. There 
is little doubt that some communions are now ready with 
almost complete unanimity to take the first step toward 
union for which the Philadelphia plan makes provision, 
The Congregationalist body is one of these. Its leader- 
ship has long been catholic-minded. Forward in all co- 
operative movements, it has always been hospitable to the 
idea that our denominationalism is a cumbrous folly and 
that only a united church is competent to meet the new 
social tasks and the modern world situation. The Con- 
gregational delegates at Philadelphia in expressing regret 
that, because their National Council would not meet again 
for nearly two years, their communion would probably 
be denied the honor of being the first to ratify the plan of 
union, came as near representing the sentiment of the 
entire denomination as any delegation at the conference. 

Yet when one considers the Presbyterian attitude one is 
not so sure of the precedence of Congregationalism, It 
was the Presbyterian General Assembly of 1918 that 
started the movement which has so early brought forth 
such substantial results. By an almost unanimous vote 
of 800 commissioners at Columbus, O., a resolution was 
passed calling upon all evangelical communions to join 
in a conference to consider whether organic unity was pos- 
sible. In less than the space of two years two meetings 
have been held in response to this call and a plan of unity 
agreed upon. The Presbyterian delegation at Philadelphia 
was composed of the denomination’s staunchest leader- 
ship. Conservative and more liberal types of theological 
mind were represented. Men whose denominational re- 
lationships and whose general mental attitude would 
naturally give them, as you would suppose, decided sec- 
tarian bias, spoke and voted for a step which led, as was 
frankly acknowledged, to the disappearance of the Pres- 
byterian denomination as such. The eyes of the world 
will be upon the General Assembly of that great com- 
munion when it meets next May and receives the report 
of its commissioners to the Philadelphia conference. Hav- 
ing many times seen the fibre of Presbyterian interest in 
Christian unity tested by circumstances that would have 
revealed any lack of courage or sincerity we confidently 
expect that denomination to be the first in America to 
ratify the present proposal. 

Not far, if at all, behind these bodies in intelligent self- 
commitment to Christian unity stand the Disciples. In 
familiarity with the idea of union they are in advance 
of all their neighbors. But their ecclesiastical psychology 
baffles and perplexes their brethren much as does that 
of the Episcopal communion. Both bodies talk much 
about unity but both have allowed the Christian world 
to think the only kind of unity either body is really inter- 
ested in is that of benevolent assimilation. The Episco- 
palians balk at orders, the Disciples at baptism by immer- 
sion. This, historically, is a true statement of the case. 
But in the present generation there are new developments 
in the Disciples body which have great significance. The 
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old-style argument for immersion has completely lost 
force with them. The notion that the New Testament en- 
joins it as a mandatory act or that its practice rests upon 
the authority of our Lord is now rarely preached. The 
legalism of two generations ago is utterly hollow to the 
minds of present day Disciples, and a sense of shame fills 
their hearts that they have for so long allowed a creedal 
detail to eclipse and suppress their native impulse toward 
the practice of unity with all Christ’s people. That the 
Disciples of Christ are far readier than their neighbors 
think to take their place in the “United Churches of Christ 
in America” will be demonstrated, we believe, at their 
General Convention next fall. 

What the Episcopalians will do we do not care to pre- 
dict. The movements within that body seem to outsiders 
to be in the contrary direction from the movements within 
the Disciples’ communion. Whereas Disciples are grow- 
ing in catholicity and in a sense of fraternal affinity with 
other Christians, Episcopalians appear to be moving in a 
reactionary direction. The development of high-church 
aloofness step by step with the development of high- 
sounding plans for Christian unity makes upon non-Epis- 
copalians the impression of an effort to “put something 
over” on the rest of us. It is most unfortunate that the 
net result of the recent conferences on unity in which 
Episcopalians have participated has been to raise and to 
magnify in others’ minds a solemn question as to Episco- 
palian good faith and sincerity. But we must wait and 
see what Bishop Talbot and his associates do with the 
Philadelphia plan which they helped to formulate and to 
which they voted their approval. 

There remain to be considered the two largest denomi- 
national communions—the Methodists and Baptists, di- 
vided as both of them are into sectional groups north and 
south. Of the Baptists we have spoken elsewhere. The 
signs are not convincing that Baptists are wholly unre- 
sponsive to the call of the larger fellowship of Christ’s 
people. And as for the Methodists the difficulties are 
probably more numerous and formidable than in the case 
of any other communion, but the signs are multiplying 
that at heart Methodism sets the kingdom of God high 
denominational Bishop Hamilton 
pointed out the long way that a movement of this kind 
must travel before it receives definitive approval by his 
denomination. This is due chiefly to the four-year period 
that elapses between the meetings of the church’s su- 
preme judicatory. Although the Quadrennial Conference 
is to be held in the coming month of May, it is likely to 
have on hand the infinitely delicate problem of effecting 
union with Southern Methodism, in which case Bishop 
Hamilton suggested it might be of doubtful wisdom to 
embark at the same time upon the discussion of the 
larger union. Yet he and Bishop Wilson insisted that no 
that the Methodist 
church would surely come, in its own way, to an early 
ratification of the plan. An additional fact indicating 
what Methodist sentiment is likely to be is now being re- 
ported from the mission boards of the denomination. With 
the recent success of their centenary campaign resulting 


ab ve sel f-interest. 


obstacles are insurmountable and 
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in the raising of $135,000,000, there has come over the 
leaders a sense of utter incompetence to spend so vast a 
sum efficiently and fruitfully. It is now clear that, once 
the business is attacked with resources befitting its mag- 
nitude, neither home nor foreign missions can be admin- 
istered denominationally. As a result, Methodist leaders 
are becoming conscious of the need of a united church 
through which the enterprise of Christian expansion may 
be administered. The very success of the denominations 
is thus breaking down denominationalism. The more se- 
riously the churches take their task of winning the world 
to Christ the more inevitable, it would seem, is the break- 
down of the denominational order. A puttering church 
may justify denominationalism, but a conquering church 
must be united. 


In a later 
issue we will consider the substance and details of the 


So much for the tokens of the new day. 


Philadelphia plan, how much and how little it will at once 
accomplish. At the present time we are concerned only to 
point out that Christian unity is no longer a vague and re- 
mote The last found for itself a 
formula, a structure—simple, flexible, incomplete, but 


unambiguous. 


vision. ideal has at 
It has come down from the cloudland of 
dream and prayer and found hospitality in a practicable 
program of Christ’s followers. Christian unity which 
has for long received lip-service under the guise of fed- 
eration, interchurch cooperation, “mystical oneness,” and 
the fictitious “unity not union” antithesis, now appears 
for what it is, undisguised, an organic and vital thing in- 
tended to be visible to the world as one of the factors in 
the world’s conversion to Christ. Those who have wait- 
ed long and prayed for this day may thank God and 
take courage. 


Oxygen and Moral Health 


VEN the infants of our day are instructed in the 
Thanks to 
the untiring efforts of our underpaid and over- 


relation of oxygen to physical fitness. 


worked school-teachers, mere toddlers in the first grade 
can give a fairly intelligent exposition of those precious 
“health rules” which include sleeping with open windows 
and breathing deeply in the unspoiled air. 

The connection between oxygen and moral health is 
In one 
of Corra Harris’ earlier stories she tells of a visit made 


more subtle, but we realize faintly that it exists. 


by one Georgia woman to another who had moved to New 
York City. 
confesses that “Sally,” since her entrance upon metropoli- 


After her return to her native state the guest 


tan life, has been divorced and has married again, adding, 
in defense of her friend and hostess, “You see, no woman 
can stand the same man long in a New York flat!” 

The proposition is not without sound reason. Our fore- 
fathers and foremothers, it is true, lived in two-room log 
cabins, but they were cabins built with geherous fire- 
places and badly chinked walls, so that there was ample 
ventilation. Moreover, when a forefather became in- 
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censed because the jerked venison was too salty, he could 
take down his ax and, after a free expression of his feel- 
ings, go forth into the forest and chop down a tree or two. 
He could then return with a re-poised mind, not to find 
that the foremother has hastened to the divorce court in his 
absence, but that she had calmed her soul in the open 
while attending to her annual task of soap-boiling. No 
wonder that a woman who goes from an over-heated 
apartment to tango in an over-heated restaurant, and a 
man who hunches himself over a desk all day and lounges 
at a club half of the night, should “take it out” on each 
What they 
need and really want did they but know it is not a divorce 
but plenty of oxygen. 


other when they chance to meet at breakfast. 


The uses of oxygen in the service of the church have 
never been properly appreciated. If your pastor is get- 
ting narrow in his theology and peevish in his disposition, 
it would be well to look after the ventilation of his study. 
Sometimes the minister suffers vicariously through the 
When there is quite general complaint that 
sermons are dull, and even some hints that a resignation 


congregation. 


would be in order, the fault may not be with the preacher 
at all. It may be with the janitor or the architect. Stained 
glass is often beautiful and its art is sometimes spiritually 
inspiring, but in many churches a crow-bar hurled through 
the building’s most ornate window would be a means of 
grace to scores of precious souls. Even excellent Chris- 
tians can not be responsive to spiritual truth without fresh 
air. 


The Millionaire and the 
Scrublady 


A Parable of Safed the Sage 


HERE is a certain Millionaire, who hath his Offices 
on the Second Floor of the First National Bank 


Building. And when he goeth up to his Offices he 
rideth in the Elevator, but when he goeth down he walketh. 

And he is an Haughty Man, who once was poor, and 
hath risen in the World, and he is a Self-Made Man who 
worshipeth his maker. 

And he payeth his Rent regularly on the first day of 
the month, and he considereth not that there are Human 
Beings who run the Elevators, and who Clean the Win- 
dows, hanging on at a great height above the Sidewalk, 
and who shovel Coal into the furnaces under the Boilers. 
Neither does he at Christmas time remember any of them 
with a Tip or a Turkey. 

And there is in that Buidling a Poor Woman who Scrub- 
beth the Stairs and the Hall. And he hath walked past 
her often but hath never seen her until Recently. For his 
head was high in the air, and he was thinking of more 
Millions. 

Now it came to pass on a day that he left his Office, 
and started to walk down the Stairs. 

And the Scrublady was half way down; for she had 
begun at the top, and was giving the stairs their First 
Onceover. And upon the topmost Stair, in a wet and 
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soapy spot, there was a Large Cake of Yellow Soap. And 
the Millionaire stepped upon it. 

Now the foot which he set upon the Soap flew eastward 
toward the Sunrise, and the other foot started on an 
expedition of its own toward the going down of the Sun. 
And the Millionaire sat down upon the Topmost Step, 
As it had been his Intention to 
Descend, so he Descended, but not in the manner of his 
Original Design. For he descended faster, and he struck 
each step with a sound as it had been of a Drum. 

And the Scrublady stood aside courteously, and let him 
go. And he stayed not on the order of his going. 

And at the bottom he arose, and considered whether he 
should rush into the Office of the Building and demand 
that the Scrublady be fired; but he considered that if he 
should tell the reason there would be great Mirth among 
the occupants of the Building. And so he held his peace. 

But since that day he taketh notice of the Scrublady, 
and passeth her with Circumspection. 

For there is no man so high or mighty that he can afford 


but d:d not remain there. 


to ignore any of his fellow human beings. For a very 
Humble Scrublady and a very common bar of Yellow Soap 
can take the mind of a Great Man off his Business Trou- 
bles with surprising rapidity. 

Wherefore, consider these things, and count not thyself 
too high above even the humblest of the children of God. 

Lest haply thou come down from thy place of pride and 
walk off with thy bruises aching a little more by reason of 
thy suspicion that the Scrublady is Smiling into her Suds, 
and facing the day’s work the more cheerfully by reason 
of the fun thou hast afforded her. 

For these are solemn days, and he that bringeth a smile 
into the face of a Scrublady hath not lived in vain. 


The Dreamer 


HE dreamer dreamed; and the busy world 
Passed by with a mocking smile, 
As it went in search of the world’s rewards— 
But the dreamer dreamed the while. 


He saw the world as the world should be, 
When longer years had run, 

And the world but paused in its work to ask: 
“Pray what has the dreamer done?” 


Yet ever the dreamer dreamed his dream, 
Until in some wondrous way— 

As the water springing in deeps of earth, 
Finds passage to upper day— 


The dreamer’s dream found the man of power— 
Tis strange how men’s lives are knit— 

Who knew not the dreamer, but took his dream 
And transformed the world with it. 


The world bows down to the man of power; 
Forgotten the dreamer lies— 

Yet the dream he dreamed is the secret force 
That has forged man’s destinies. 


CHARLES CARTER ROLLIT. 





Abraham Lincoln 


Poems by Thomas Curtis Clark 


“4 materialistic world saved by a religious man. A practical union saved by a poet. 


A rational 


society saved by the abiding love of a mystic. Here at last our miracle.”— From “Our America” 
the brilliant and startling new book by Waldo Frank 


The Son ot Democracy 


O GREAT, meek man, you walked among 


But now the world takes up your name 


Your blinded peers, unpraised, unsung; 


To herald freedom’s waxing fame. 


Your spirit, sprung from common clay, 
Was taken from the quiet way 

And set where every land might see 
A son of true democracy. 


A people’s man, and yet no slave 
Of wild mob rule! 
The word that set a miilion free 
And won a realm for liberty. 


Your conscience gave 


From Sangamon you went, alone, 
Your country’s error to atone; 
Now Sangamon, and all the earth, 
Proclaim the wonder of your worth. 


Greatheart 


T HEY took small note of him, those scions of the rich 
Who saw him come from Illinois, that wild, crude 
State,— 

\ country lawyer to decide a Nation’s fate! 

[hey held him foolish to accept so high a niche— 

With Washington! Unkempt, unlearned and unrefined 

They called him, and withdrew for private talk. 

They joked about his ancestry, and by his walk 

rt How blind 

Were they who could not see the fire that burned within 

Those glowing eyes, who failed to note the mighty strength 
| those toil-hardened arms! 

length 


ey feigned to guess his farmer lineage. 


His gaunt limbs’ sprawling 


Should have proclaimed to them a giant’s stride! Their sin 
Was not to know the great, enduring heart of him, 
Our most beloved, whose fame the ages can not dim. 


The Master 


W* need him now—his rugged faith that held 
Fast to the rock of Truth through all the days 
Of moil and strife, the sleepless nights; upheld 

y very God was he—that God who stays 

ll hero-souls who will but trust in Him, 

nd trusting, labor as if God were not. 
His eyes beheld the stars, clouds could not dim 
Their glory; but his task was not forgot: 
To keep his people one; to hold them true 
To that fair dream their fathers willed to them— 
Freedom for all; to spur them; to renew 
Their hopes in bitter days; strife to condemn. 
Such was his task, and well his work was done— 
Who willed us greater tasks, when set his sun. 


The Patriot 


1 E was a true American, 
A king of earth, in peasant guise, 
A freeman whom the truth made free, 
A patriot whom love made wise. 


The Prophet 


IS frame was formed of common dust, 
But genius burned within the clay, 
God chose him from the world of men 
To be the prophet of his day. 


He took him from his cabin home 
And led him out to life’s stern school; 
He set him where the people thronged 
That he might learn ali hearts to rule. 


He had no wealth, no pride of name, 
He was the humblest of the earth. 

And yet he walked a king indeed: 
His royalty was in his worth. 


He sought no prize of pomp or power, 
He had no lust for laureled fame, 
And yet today he rules a realm, 
A world rejoices in his name. 


The World’s Verdict 


NE sent out his ships to earth’s farthest shores, 
And brought to his coffers the Orient’s stores; 
The wild desert sands 
Became gold in his hands; 
And the world called him Genius—and wondered. 


One sought out the secrets of planet and star; 
He reveled in problems of granite and spar; 
He hungered to know 
All the earth could bestow; 


And the world called him Scholar—and praised him. 


One looked on a suffering, down-trodden race; 
He wept as he gazed upon each troubled face; 
He heeded their plea, 
And he set their hands tree; 
And the world called him Brother—and loved him. 


The Glory of Lincoln 


HO builds of stone a shrine to bear his name, 
Shall be forgot when months and years have flown; 
Who writes his name upon the scroll of fame, 
The centuries shall find to men unknown; 
But who for fellow-men endured the shame 
Shall have eternal glory for his own. 





The Future Church 


By Charles E. Jefferson 


INCE the great war, it is hazardous to speak with 

confidence of the future. The expert dabbler in 

things yet to come is discredited. The man who tells 
you what is going to happen speaks to an audience which 
has dwindled. So many impossible things came to pass in 
the war, and so many possible things did not occur which 
everybody supposed would occur, and so many of the 
expectations of the wise and the mighty were crushed to 
splinters, that any man who today ventures to read the 
future is under obligation to speak with the humility of 
a little child. All he can say is—‘This is not revelation, 
but only my opinion.” 

And yet there are various things which can be counted 
on with a considerable degree of assurance. For instance, 
the summer will continue to follow the spring, and the 
winter will come after autumn. Lovers will continue to 
hold the central place in the human drama, and disappoint- 
ment and pain and death will be what they have been 
from the beginning. When we speak of a new world 
about to come upon us, we should not imagine that this 
old world is going to pass swiftly away, or that it is going 
to be radically altered within our lifetime or the lifetime 
of our children’s children. The new world will be pro- 
vokingly like the old one, better in sundry respects, of 
course, but retaining most of the old traits and habits. 
The new church also will be surprisingly like the old. 
Those persons who think that the church is going to be 
made over from cellar to steeple are mistaken, and the 
prophets who see the church crumbling and blowing away 
are stupid. The church through all coming generations 


will be essentially what it has been from the beginning. 


CHRIST'S NAME ABOVE ALL 


[he new church like the old church will be the church 
of Jesus Christ. His name will remain above every name, 
and at his name every knee will bow. History has demon- 
strated that Jesus Christ is the fountain from which the 
church drinks life and power, and that without Him it can 
do nothing. Whenever he has been disparaged or allowed 
to sink into the background, the church has become im- 
potent and fallen into decay. His old titles will remain. 
He will always be the Light of the World, the Bread of 
Life, the Water of Life, the Vine, the Good Shepherd, 
the Way, the Truth, the Life, the Resurrection, the Alpha 
and Omega. The time will never come when the church 
will cease to call him the Son of Man, the Son of God, 
the express image of his Father’s person, the Word of 
God, God manifest in the flesh The church will con- 
tinue to hold in her hand the open Bible, new light all 
the time breaking out of it, mistaken interpretations fall- 
ing away, and she will continue to find her ideal lawgiver, 
prophet, priest and king in Him whose portrait the Bible 
exists to exhibit—Jesus of Nazareth. The war made it 
easier to believe this. Jesus is the only world leader who 
came out of the war with reputation untarnished. All 


through the conflict his principles shone aloft like stars, 
It is now clear that it was because diplomats rejected him 
that the world was plunged into a ditch. The war has 
confirmed the truth of Peter’s declaration that there is no 
other name under heaven wherein we must be saved, 


A DOGMATIC CHURCH 


The future church will be a dogmatic church. It will 
not be built upon a fog. It will not deal in sentimental 
mist. It will proclaim definite, established and authorita- 
tive doctrines. The pulpit will be more doctrinal through 
the coming fifty years than it has been during the last 
fifty. The church exists to teach the truth. It is the 
truth that makes men free. The supreme mission of the 
church is to proclaim the truth which God has revealed 
in Jesus Christ his Son. Should the church fail to preach 
the specific revelation of God and man which has come 
to us through Jesus, she would lose her grip upon the 
reason and conscience of mankind. Only a careless and 
giddy age ever says—‘It does not matter what you be- 
lieve.” Only superficial leaders imagine that redemption 
can come to a world like this through organizations made 
up of men who have a zeal for vhilanthropic activity and 
no conception of the God who is over us, and no concern 
for the principles on which the universe is built. Man isa 
rational creature and the church must give him reasons, 
if he is not to faint by the way. The great sayings of 
Jesus are dogmas. He ever spoke dogmatically. What 
he said was definite and fixed and authoritative. His prin- 
ciples are not subjects for debate. They are ideas of 
God which must be worked into human life. Obedience, 
humility, mercy, brotherliness, service and sacrifice, these 
will be bright when the last of the stars is a cinder. From 
the beginning the cross of Jesus has been at the center 
of the church’s teaching. It will be there at the end. 
More and more will the church be the church of the 
cross. The war has given us deeper glimpses into the 
meaning of vicarious sacrifice. We now realize more fully 
that without the suffering of the innocent, the world can- 
not enter into life. 


WORSHIP GIVEN HIGHER PLACE 

3ecause God is what he is, the future church will con- 
tinue to be a worshipping church. Worship will be given 
a higher place tomorrow than was granted it yesterday. 
Superficial individuals are too busy to worship. To mate- 
rialists worship is only empty form. But the normal man 
in every generation finds strength and peace by prostrat- 
ing himself before the Eternal. Man is incorrigibly relig- 
ious, and the deepest instinct in him is the instinct of wor- 
ship. The church is fundamentally a worshipping body. 
It is the whole company of those who adore and give 
thanks to the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. There 1s 
a reason why the Lord’s Supper took on fresh meaning 
to the men at the front. They were living at deep depths, 
and it was worship which satisfied their souls. 
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The new church like the old church will be a working 
church, going about always doing good. It will stand at 
the center of the community with basin and towel, 
anointed to serve. Its sympathies wi'l go on ever widen- 
mg, and its methods will undergo continuous improve- 
ment. It will carry its ministry tomorrow more boldly 
into all the kingdoms of life. It has not in the past seen 
with clearness its obligation in the realms of business, and 
politics, and industry, and international relations, but the 
scales have fallen from its eyes, and henceforth there is 
going to be a new breadth to the gospel. It will be the 
old gospel expanded to take in all the kingdoms of our 
modern life. All these kingdoms must become the king- 
dom of Christ, all the crowns must be placed on his head, 
and all the trophies must be cast at his feet. The church 
will wax ever mightier in efficient labor. She is doing 
more today than she has ever done before. She will do 
still more tomorrow. The Interchurch World Movement 
is an index that she is like a giant girding herself for a 
new lap in the great race. 


HARMONY AND UNITY 


The church in the future will be a more harmonious 
and united church than we have now. The forces work- 
ing for concord and cooperation will continue. The in- 
creasing pressure of world tasks, and the deepening illu- 
mination of the spirit of love in the hearts of men, will 
narrow the chasms and burn the barriers away. Christian 
men in increasing numbers are seeing that uniformity 1s 
not only impossible but undesirable. The war taught us 
that men can cooperate effectively for great ends in spite 
of their differences of opinion and custom. They can be 
inspired by the same spirit, and be united in one sovereigri 
purpose, and still order their church life after the prefer- 
ences of their own hearts. This great lesson will not be 
forgotten. The principle of cooperation is going to un- 
dergo wide expansions. We are to see amazing exhibi- 
tions of the idea of team work. The spirit of the church 
is increasingly christian, which means increasingly frater- 
nal. Inherited antagonisms are disappearing. Old ani- 
mosities dying. Denominational competitions and 
nvalries are not what they once were. Misunderstand- 
ings and calumnies survive only among the ignorant and 
Separated groups of the Lord’s followers are 
They are keep- 
ing the unity of the spirit in the bond of peace. Chris- 
tian bodies of various names are now working harmo- 
niously together in a thousand communities. From today 
onward, there is to be a closer federation on the field of 
action of the cohorts of organized religion. 

What goal will be finally reached in the realm of eccle- 
siastical organization is a matter of speculation. It does 
not yet appear what the church is going to be in external 
form. We know that it is going to be like Jesus in spirit, 
but what shall be the form of its body has not yet been 
disclosed. In the heart of many there is a dream of a 
day when in all the world there will be but one ecclesi- 
astical organization. That day is at present afar off. 
Unity in organization is not so important, perhaps, as 


are 


belated. 


learning to keep step and to join hands. 
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many imagine. God seems to love variety in stars and 
flowers, in races and nations, and possibly he can best 
work out his will through a variety of ecclesiastical organ- 
izations. The unity for which Jesus prayed in the upper 
chamber on the last night was a spiritual unity, a unity 
of mind and heart, of purpose and character. “That they 
all may be one, as thou, Father, art in me and I in thee, 
that they also may be one in us.”” That prayer is being 
progressively fulfilled. Many of our present divisions 
are only superficial, and are not so serious as some of 
the doctors imagine. Never has the church of Christ been 
so united in the things essential as now. The union is a 
It is the Lord’s doing, and it is wonderful 
Fusions of many separated bodies are cer- 
tain to take place in the early future. Amalgamations of 
numerous ecclesiastical machineries can be confidently 


growing one. 
in our eyes. 


counted on. Sympathy and affection are growing and will 
perform still mightier works. The future church, no mat- 
There 
may be many regiments, but they will constitue but one 


ter what its form, is certain to be a united church. 
army. There may be numerous folds, but they will make 
up the one great flock, under the leadership of the one 
Shepherd and Bishop of our souls—Jesus Christ. 


NOT A PERFECT CHURCH 


The church of the future will be like the church of the 
past, a disappointing church. To its contemporaries it 
It will 
continue to bring chagrin to its friends, and exasperate its 


will always seem to be in a state of decadence. 
foes. The church is made up of human beings, every one 
of whom is in a process of development. Human nature 
is variously flawed, and the mind and heart have many 
limitations. Every judgment is fallible and every con- 
science is more or less seared. The church cannot build 
itself out of material angelic or seraphic. It has no mate- 
rial except that which is furnished by the earth. It grows 
by drawing to itself common mien and women from the 
ordinary walks of life. They bring with them into the 
church all the weaknesses and blemishes to which our 
human flesh is heir. It follows that the church can never 
realize its ideals either in thought or feeling or conduct. 
It is doomed to be an imperfect and blundering church. 
Their 
disappointment is the result of their unreasonableness. 


They who expect perfection demand too much. 


The church is made up of sinners, but God is the friend 
of sinners, and so he never scoffs at the church because 
of its stumblings and failures. He remains its friend 
and supporter, comforting it in its tribulations and de- 
feats, breathing into it fresh hope and more abundant love. 
What is the church 
doing? they forget that the finest work of the church is 
not reported to the eye. The kingdom of God does not 
It is not possible to say “Lo here” 


When men ask in sarcastic tones: 


come by observation. 
or “Lo there.” The church does not exist, as Newman 
once said, to make a show, but to do a work. Its best 
work is done in silence and out of sight. Christians are 
light-particles, and light makes no noise. Christians are 
salt-crystals, and salt attracts no attention. Christians are 
yeast cakes, and yeast does its work without a whisper. 
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Christians are living seeds, and seeds grow and flourish 
without the blowing of trumpets. You cannot find what 
the church is accomplishing by consulting the newspapers, 
or searching the magazines, or bending over the books in 
the library. It is a spiritual work which the church is 
engaged in, and can be only spiritually discerned. The 
church of the future will be taunted and ridiculed just 
as the church of our day has been, and just as Jesus was 
laughed at and despised by his contemporaries. He also 
failed to make the world either virtuous or happy. The 
church in the cradle was greeted with a burst of derisive 
laughter, and so long as there are unspiritual men in the 
world, that derisive laughter wiil continue. 

The church then through the ages will be an imperfect 
institution, leaving many a blot on its record. Men will 
continue to jeer at it, but the Almighty will continue to 


Next week—Dr. Ropert E. SPEER on 
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use it, and through this clumsy instrument He will suc. 
ceed in working out his far reaching and beneficent plans, 
There is nothing perfect on earth, and so if God works at 
all, he is compelled to work through the imperfect. It is 
the nature of God to be patient and hopeful. The church 
belongs to him, and therefore the gates of hades shal] 
never prevail against it. Men cannot kill it by their criti. 
cisms, or overthrow it by their opposition. He that sits 
in the heavens laughs at the whole crowd in the seat of the 
scornful, who shoot out the lip against the church of 
Christ. From the beginning it has been flawed and 
marred, but through it the Eternal has accomplished his 
mightiest work on earth, and through the ages he will 
continue to use it for the extending of the boundaries of 
the kingdom of justice and harmony and joy in the spirit 
of love. 


“The Church an Ever-Living Necessity.” 


By Edward Scribner Ames 


EAR Friend of Freedom: 

February twelfth is your birthday. You are one 

hundred and eleven years old. It would give you 
great satisfaction to know how many more people know 
and love you than ever before. Even those of us who 
were born after you went away feel that we have a per- 
sonal acquaintance with you. Your face is familiar to 
every one and often when people pass your statue in the 
park they salute you. I have seen men standing in front 
of you there with uncovered heads as if in conversation 
with you. It is wonderful how they regard and admire 
you and feel now as when you were here a kind of wistful 
mystery and strange fascination about you. Mr. John 


1 
} 


McCutcheon celebrated your birthday a few years ago with 
a cartoon which pictured your growing influence, by a 
series of three drawings. In the first you were of only 
slightly greater stature than the crowd of contemporaries 
massed around. In the second you had drawn away from 
them into the foreground and had risen to heroic propor- 
tions. In the last you were a gigantic figure behind whom 
vague forms of the passing generation were receding into 
obscurity. It is an inspiring sight to see you rising to 
still greater heights of influence and leadership. That fact 
yields no little comfort. Not only does it show that a 
man’s work is not ended with his death but it proves that 
it may gain vastly in power and fruitfulness in after years. 

Many believe that your task is now only well begun and 
that the future is destined to witness still wider and deeper 
impressions of your spirit upon the affairs of the world. 
When the school children memorize and recite your great 
words they participate also in your patriotic faith and 
devotion. As other nations seek larger freedom and more 
flexible forms of government they will be certain to con- 
sult you and they will be illuminated by your counsels and 


by your free spirit. When you left us the kings and 
rulers of the nations bowed and did you honor—you who 
had sprung from such lowliness and weakness. As Walt 
Whitman said: “Among the paradoxes generated by 
America, not the least curious was that spectacle of all the 
kings and queens and emperors of the earth, many from 
remote distances, sending tributes of condolence and sor- 
row in memory of one raised through the commonest 
average of life—a rail-splitter and flat-boatman.” 


NAME ENHANCED BY MARTYRDOM 


It is an impressive paradox, too, that the attempt to 
cut short your influence by ending your career resulted in 
greatly extending your name and fame and the principles 
for which you labored. By the crown of martyrdom you 
were exalted to a higher and more appealing intimacy 
in the affection of the people. The shock and horror of 
that tragedy awakened a new understanding of your kind- 
liness and revealed your deep anxiety to heal the wounds 
made by the war, especially in the South. As if it were 
still an item of vital news the paper printed the other day 
your picture with those gracious words from your second 
inaugural address: “With malice toward none; with char- 
ity for all; with firmness in the right, as God gives us to 
see the right, let us strive on to finish the work we are in; 
to bind up the nation’s wounds, to care for him who shall 
have borne the battle, and for his widow and his orphan— 
to do all which may achieve and cherish a just and lasting 
peace among ourselves and with all nations.” 

The years only seem to make clearer to us the great 
elemental strength of your character and the magnitude 
of the things you achieved. At the same time you have 
still a marvelous hold on the affection and loyalty of the 


common people. We have all grown rich in the last 
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generation compared with the poverty of your early 
days but we still delight to recount the struggles of 
your childhood and youth. The nation is like its self- 
' In the days of prosperity it is pleasant 
and the hardship of the 
past. In our temptation to overfed luxury and soft 
indulgence it flatters us to recall the tang and thrill of the 
hard and toilsome journey we have made. Therefore 
there is an invigorating air about the picture of your first 
winter when your family were pioneers from Kentucky in 
Indiana. The simple, homely reality of that 
scene creates anew the sense of power to face the wilder- 
ness and the forces of nature. 


made men. 


to remember the adversity 


southern 


It awakens the conviction 
that we might yet be able to endure misfortune and the 
pinch of poverty with fortitude. 
take pride in the fact that we are at least sprung from a 


Even the weakest of us 


lineage of heroes. 
HALO ON EARLY CIRCUMSTANCES 


On this account a mellow, tender light is thrown back 
rom the heights you have reached upon the little hunter’s 

shack in which that winter was passed. We read with 
unabated amazement that you at seven, your sister at nine, 
with your father and mother, lived there in the wilds with 
ess protection than farmers now provide for their stock. 
Can the picture be true? Did you really live through the 
wind and rain in a little fourteen foot space all open to 
the south, with nothing but roughly cut logs on the other 
three sides and only poles and brush and grass for a roof? 
Can it be true that dried leaves in the two corners made 
your beds and that the smoke from the log fire on the 
pen side often drove you out? You and your sister car- 
rying water a mile and going without shoes in the snow 
are quite beyond the comprehension of our comfort laden 
hildren. How you must have prized the new log cabin 
the next year even if it had no door or window or floor. 
\round its good roaring fireplace there was warmth and 
hospitality. 

\nd then in only one more year you were to face the 
It would touch your heart to 
know that though she was buried without ceremony in the 
loneliness of the primeval forest yet sixty years afterward 
a good friend of yours provided for the erection there of 
a suitable monument to her memory. That was the first 
and perhaps cruelest visit of death in your experience. Or 
was the passing of Ann Rutledge a rival tragedy? Then 
you were more alive. Love 


bitter loss of your mother. 


You were in early manhood. 
had sensitized your soul for a new and keener sorrow. 
You have made it clear to us that from that time you 
saw all human life leveled and equalized by the grave. A 
pathos beyond anything the author could have felt has been 
added to the poem you so often quoted, because it bears 

w the weight of your own grief too. Indeed the lines 
are more yours than the writer’s. 


Oh! why should the spirit of mortal be proud? 
Like a swift, fleeting meteor—a fast-flying cloud— 
A flash of the lightning—a break of the wave— 
He passeth from life to his rest in the grave. 





We love you for that human grief, that sincere and over- 
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whelming sorrow. The lowliest and the mightiest will 


forever be drawn to you when they suffer, 


COMRADE OF THE COMMON PEOPLE 

You are felt to be a comrade to the common folk, too, 
by your simple way of living. If you had endeavored to 
symbolize democracy through your personal habits you 
could not have succeeded so well as you did by your un- 
feigned manner and unconscious conduct. We like to 
think of the way you lived in Springfield even after you 
had been in Congress and were widely known. We read 
with surprise, but with admiration for your independence, 
of the fact that you were accustomed to hunt your cow at 
evening on the commons and drive her home. It seems 
never to have occurred to you that milking, grooming the 
horse, and cutting wood for the kitchen stove could be 
undignified or degrading labor. lt becomes an impressive 
lesson to our time to read of your keeping up those homely 
chores to the very evening when you were nominated for 
the presidency. It is little wonder that you never became 
used to servants and attendants. Nor is it difficult to 
imagine the astonishment of thé gentleman from a foreign 
court who discovered that when President you still pol- 
ished your own boots. He exclaimed, “Why, do you 
shine your own shoes?” and you replied, “Yes, whose do 
you shine?” No wonder you did not desire a military 
escort in the streets of Washington but walked and rode 
unattended whenever possible. 

It is interesting to see how your personal experience 
became an illuminating source and symbol of democracy. 
Democracy radiated from your feeling and theory of life 
and government in your very dress and manner. Your 
homely stories circulated over the dry-goods boxes where 
the plain citizens formed their impressions of matters of 
state. They discovered in your debate with Douglas the 
force and clearness of your moral ideals as well as your 
political principles. But it was in signing the proclama- 
tion emancipating the millions of slaves that you symbol- 
ized most dramatically the full meaning and measure ot 
democracy. That act was the outgrowth of your long- 
standing conviction. I was struck by the two arguments 
you used, one abstract and the other concrete. One was, 
“Whether slavery is or is not wrong depends upon whether 
the negro is or is not a man; to admit that the negro is a 
man is also to concede that his slavery is wrong.” The 
other was “While a negress may not be my equal in every- 
thing, in the right to eat the bread which her own hand 
has earned, she is my equal, and the equal of every one 
else.” 

THE 


FIBRE OF DEMOCRACY 


It is impossible to over-estimate the value of these con- 
vincing words in the treatment of other situations in 
which the fibre of democracy is tested. They apply to the 
millions of immigrants who have sought opportunity on 


When 
these immigrants are exploited in industry or in politics 


these shores as our New England fathers did. 


it is vital to remember that they are men, and have the 
rights of men to what they earn and to what they can 


fairly derive through democratic institutions. Your words 
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apply also to the poor and the unfortunate. It becomes 
the duty of society to guarantee to them education and 
opportunity and the just returns for their labor. The ar- 
gument is valid, too, for the enfranchisement of woman 
and the enlargement of her sphere in determining laws 
and their administration. 

Just as you could not endure the sight of freemen torn 
by strife and war within your native land so now we 
imagine your spirit broods over the tragedy of that same 
strife among the toilers of the world. The poet from the 
city where you lie beneath the great monument eloquent 
of your memorable deeds knows how you would have felt 
about the titanic struggle for the liberation of the world 
and the abolition of war: 

He cannot sleep upon the hillside now. 
He is among us:—as in times before! 
And we who toss and lie awake for long 


Breathe deep, and start, to see him pass the door. 


His head is bowed. He thinks on men and kings. 
Yea, when the sick world cries, how can he sleep? 
Too many peasants fight, they know not why, 
Too many homesteads in black terror weep. 

Not only in your elemental strength of personality and 
character, and in your fundamental democracy are you 
living with us yet, shaping the souls of men and institu- 
tions, but we feel your power in another way which would 
probably surprise you even more. In religion you are 
typical of a new order of saints. Was it your inheritance 
from a long line of Quakers, and the impress upon your 
soul of the simple faith of pioneers face to face with real- 
ity which fitted you so well to be a prophet to these ijater 
times? It has been said that your parents belonged to a 
church which renounced all creeds and sought to rely upon 
the Bible alone for guidance and consolation. Was it 
from them you caught the faith of a religion which should 
be free from all external rites and authority? What a 
challenge you thrust before all ministers and organiza- 
tions. One often wonders that some of them did not re- 
spond. To this day their silence seems to indict them with 
artificiality and formalism. 

LINCOLN’S FAITH 

You said: 

as its sole qualification for membership, the Saviour’s con- 


Vhen any church will inscribe over its altar 


densed statement of the substance of both law and gospel, 
‘Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart and 
with all thy soul and with all thy mind and thy neighbor 
as thyself,’ that church will I jcin with all my heart and 
all my soul.” Your words are still vibrant with a sea. ch- 
ing test. Perhaps the day will come when it will be sub- 
mitted by men of your spirit in a manner to determine 
what religious societies in this country truly face the deep 
issues of a sane and practical faith. It may be proposed 
that all churches which are willing to receive you on that 
declaration of conviction shall have a ceremony in which, 
after recounting your life of earnest, unaffected piety, you 
shall be welcomed into their inner company of believers. 
They might unveil your picture or your bust as a token 
of your very presence and actual participation in their 
work and faith. How can the champions of living faiths 
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withhold their fellowship? If you were no longer among 
us it would not be so vital, but when we hear your words 
every day, see your pleading face looking down upon us 
when we walk abroad and encounter the deed of your 
hand wherever black men live about us it is not possible to 
forget that your will and heart summon us in unmistakable 
terms to the higher and finer forms of faith and action. 

No one would be more ready than yourself to under- 
stand that such a canonization could not mean the undis- 
criminating acceptance of your individual beliefs. As 
you hold aloft an ideal of the state free from all personal 
ends so in this larger sphere you have placed before us 
a standard and goal unfettered by partisan or divisive 
limitations. The world is lately freeing itself from many 
superstitions which encircled your childhood and youth 
and left their stamp fixed upon you. You were taught 
that potatoes should be planted in the dark of the moon, 
that wells could be located with a forked stick, that the 
madstone would cure maladies, that dreams and tea- 
grounds and seances could reveal the future ard that the 
Bible itself had a sort of talismanic value. In gfe terrible 
storms and social earthquakes which you erdured the 
mystery and witchery of events seemed at times to justify 
the weirdest views of nature and of human affairs. 


THE ASSURANCE OF GOD’S GUIDANCE 


But there was another side to your shield of thought. 
To your law partner you once said, “There are no acci- 
dents in my philosophy; the past is the cause of the pres- 
ent, and the present is the cause of the future; all these 
are links in the endless chain, stretching from the finite 
into the infinite.” Perhaps that belief gave you that 
steady sense of destiny in individual life and in matters of 
state. By it you seemed lifted above the plane of acci- 
dent and sheer futility. Out of your heaviest burdens 
and bitterest disappointments a new measure of patience 
arose. From every perplexity sprang new refiection and 
more careful calculation. To us who look upon these 
tragic years through a lengthening perspective you seem 
dominated neither by mere luck nor iron fate but by a 
profound sense of obligation to comprehend and fashion 
as faithfully as might be the vast tides of the corporate 
life. It was because you accepted that immense responsi- 
bility, not fleeing it nor tyrannizing over it, that you be- 
came the creator and arbiter of the world’s enlarging free- 
dom. You were far from being a passive agent of an out- 
side divine power. Wrestling with God in tears and pray- 
er, brooding night and day over the course you should 
choose, listening to the voices of the people but always 
interpreting them, you blazed the way and pioneered for 
civilization at the close as at the beginning of your life. 

For all these things men never can forget you. Into the 
far distant years your mighty form shall lead hosts ot 
struggling souls seeking liberty and peace. Wherever 
your name is spoken individuals will be drawn together in 
closer brotherhood, the state will renew its bonds of union, 
and religion will achieve a liberating and a purifying 
birth. 

EpWARD SCRIBNER AMES. 
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Methodists Agree Upon a 
Plan for Union 

\ joint commission of one hundred, made up of bishops, 
pastors and laymen, met in Louisville, Ky., Jan. 20, and con- 
sidered further the project of union between the northern 
and southern branches of Methodism. A merger plan was 
agreed upon and it will go to the General Conference of the 
northern church in May and if ratified there will go to a spe- 
cial called meeting of the conference of the southern church. 
There is considerable optimism in Methodist circles over the 
outcome. The amalgamated organization would be called the 
Methodist church. 


Successor to Dean Hodges 
Appointed 

Since the death of Dean Hodges, head of the Episcopal The- 
logical school of Cambridge, Rev. Henry B. Washburn, D. D., 
1as been acting as dean. 
nanent appointment. 


He has recently been given a per- 
He is a graduate of Harvard, and has 
studied at the Episcopal Theological School, the University 
and Oxford University. He was rector of St. 
Mark’s church, of Worcester, Mass., when he was appointed 
as professor of ecclesiastical history to succeed Prof. A. V. G. 
Allen. Dr. Washburn is not only known for his thorough 
scholarship in the field of history, but for his awareness with 
regard to the social questions of the day. 





of Berlin, 


Congregationalists Have Raised 
Five Million 

[he Pilgrim Memorial Fund of the Congregational churches 
has now reached a total of five million dollars and is increas- 
ing every day. The goal is eight million dollars, which is to 
ve devoted to the needs of aged and disabled ministers. It 

ped to complete the fund by April as the Congregational- 

sts must soon begin the raising of fifty million dollars in con- 
nection with the Interchurch World Movement. 
Try to Counteract Impression Made 
by Ulstermen 


rhe favorable impression made by the men from Ulster 
who are speaking in this country on the Irish question ha; 
stirred up the Sinn Feiners to send a Protestant delegation on 
their trail to try to counteract the impression of the speeches 
made by Ulstermen. The vistors from Ireland insist that the 
Irish question is essentially a contest on religious lines be- 
Catholic and non-Catholics. This is denied by the 


ther side. 


tween 


Service Men to Be United 
in Religious Work 


The organization of Presbyterian chaplains of the late war 
has floated a new organization called The Allied Comrades. 
ice men of the army and navy are invited to join this 
Organization to serve moral and religious ends. Though the 
Organization is making its beginning under the protection of 
the Presbyterian church, it is the idea of the leaders to make 
terdenominational in character. 


Nearly a Million for Presbyterian 
Home for Aged 

One of the most ambitious projects which Chicago Presby- 
ians have undertaken in a long time is the securing of 
$800,000 for a home for the aged. The sum of $350,000 will be 
used for a building in Evanston which will accommodate 160 
ld people and the remaining $450,000 will be used for en- 
dowment purposes. The presbytery owns twenty acres on the 
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edge of Evanston, which will be the site for the home. Much 
of the money will be solicited in small amounts from ten to 
three hundred dollars. 


Short Course Seminary 
Succeeding : 

The Northern Baptist Theological Seminary of Chicago was 
organized a few years ago and came into being to present 
more conservative theology than at the University of Chicago 
and to permit.men of small educational training to study for 
the ministry. The institution has succeeded and has recently 
purchased property on the west side of Washington Boulevard 
and now has sixty students. 


Vermont Baptists Recognize 
Women 


The state organization of Vermont Baptists recently voted 
that one out of three of the trustees of their organization 
should be women. The state organization, following the lead 
of the national, has created a board of promotion to push Bap- 
tist interests. One of the first pieces of work which this board 
of promotion is doing is to wage a campaign in behalf of larg- 
er salaries for the ministers. 


Finds Decreasing Efficiency 
Among the Baptists 


Mr. F. G. Cressey takes the Baptists to task as a decreasing 
evangelistic force. Five years ago they adopted the slogan 
of a million baptisms in five years. Instead of the baptisms 
increasing, they have decreased every year. They are as fol- 
lows: In 1915, 81,844; in 1916, 77,610; in 1917, 69,863; in ‘1918, 
57,276. He finds that fifty years ago it took eight Baptists to 
make one convert per year while today it takes 26. The writ- 
er suggests as causes for this situation loose ideas of sin, lax- 
ity in amusements and similar old-time evangelical explana- 
tions. The figure would doubtless be interpreted differently 
by Baptists of different theological leanings. 


Dr. Jowett Will Preach in 
a Cathedral 


Dr. J. H. Jowett will preach in Durham Cathedral on Feb. 
15. The bishop will be there to give the meeting his blessing. 
This is another indication of a growing tendency in England 
toward interchange of pulpits between Episcopalians and Free 
church ministers. The Bishop of Hereford has recently been 
preaching in Baptist and Congregational chapels. 


Baptists of England Still 
Losing in Membership 

The Baptist Handbook of England has appeared for the first 
time since ‘1917 and the statistics show a loss in three years of 
nearly three thousand members. This loss is at a lower rate, 
however, than for several years before the war. There was 
a loss of thirty thousand in Sunday-school attendance, the 
attendance last year being 501,784. 
allelled by those of other Free churches. 


The losses are largely par- 


Great Activity at Present 
in the Y. W. C. A. 

The remarkable increase of urban congestion which began 
during the war has made the extension of splendid service 
which the Y. W. C. A. offers to working girls an imperative 
necessity. Building campaigns planned for 1920 already total 
$5,100,000, covering activities centers, boarding homes, and 
similar enterprises, ranging at from $75,000 to $800,000 each. 
Dallas, Tex., has just completed the raising of $805,000 for a 
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new Y. W. C. A. building. Its twin city, Fort Worth, where 
the housing shortage is acute, will soon erect an $800,000 board- 
ing home and activities building. St. Louis is planning a 
$500,000 campaign for increased boarding home activities. 


Noted Churchman of 
England Dies 

One of the most noted leaders of the evangelical party of 
the English church was Prebendary Webster, rector of All 
Souls church in He was knocked down by a motor 
car and suffered injuries which brought about his death in a 
few hours. He was sixty years of age but was still vigorous 
and one of the strong leaders in his church. He was honorary 
secretary of the Religious Tract Society of England. He was 
known 


London. 


for his studious habits, being a frequent visitor at 


libraries where he conducted research. 


Southern Methodists Conduct 
Propaganda in Belgium 
The 


ered very favorable to religious propaganda and the southern 


conditions in Pelgium following the war are consid- 
Methodists have opened up in Brussels a ‘printing establish- 
that 
\ gift of ten thousand francs was recently made by a 


ment will circulate religious literature throughout the 


land. 
man in California who is not a Methodist but whose paren- 


tage was of Huguenot origin. 
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Opposes Mexican 
Intervention 


The Committee on Cooperation in Latin America recently 
held a meeting in New York and among the topics considered 
was that of Mexican Rev. George B. Winton, 
editorial secretary of the committee, in interpreting its attitude 
stated that intervention would be disastrous to mission work 
by preventing good-will on the part of the Mexicans. He also 
stated that other Latin countries would at once take the side 
of Mexico in any trouble that would arise. 


intervention. 


Dr. Hugh Black Visits 
Native Heath 


Dr. Hugh Biack, of the Union Theological Seminary, vis. 
ited Scotland at Christmas time and took part in the Christ- 
mas services in Sherwood church, Paisley. His sermon was an 
appeal for faith in a provident God. 


Ancient Church Quarrel 
Mended 


Back in 1743 the First Baptist church, of Boston, divided 
over matters of doctrine. The party withdrawing declared the 
mother church had become apostate from the faith. The con- 
troversy was in large measure over Calvinism and Arminian- 
ism. These issues now seem less important and recently the 
two congregations voted to merge. 


Plans for Organic Union Adopted 


(By Our Own Correspondent ) 


Presbyterian call for a conference to consider the 


“SHE 
possibilities of the organic evangelical 


churches of the United States came to quick fruitage at 


unity of the 
Philadelphia last week. In Witherspoon Hall there gathered 
a company of close to 150 churchmen, representing nineteen 
denominations, who after three days’ detailed discussion of a 
plan for a united church adopted it with unanimity. Nor was 
the plan adopted merely as an expression of academic senti- 
ment on the part of those present, but as a definite program 
to be laid before the 


evangelical churches. 


general judicatories of all American 
Before final action was taken the sig- 
nificance of the impending vote was clearly and solemnly de- 
fined as not only an expression of the sentiment of the moment 
but as an act of self-commitment by each delegate to the huge 
task involved in securing its general adoption by the churches. 
Dr. Raymond Calkins, Congregationalist, of Cambridge, Mass., 
brought forcibly to the conscience of every delegate the moral 
mplications of an approving vote when he confessed that he 
could not face the issues involved without deep searching of 


| He wondered whether he had the courage to 


iis Own heart. 
“stand up in his boots” on the floor of the Congregational Na- 
tional Council and plead there for the adoption of this plan of 
unity. Before he sat down, however, he declared his purpose 


than that. 


oO lo no less 


He reported that a‘caucus of Con- 


had 


the plan, their only regret being 


gregational delegates on the preceding evening given 


unanimous endorsement to 
that since their biennial Council would not meet until the fall 
of 1921, their denomination would probably lose an honor they 

j 


coveted tor 


it, that of being the first to ratify the plan. 
UNANIMOUS VOTE 


discussing the plan for four half-day sessions, during 

hich every detail was closely scrutinized and the implica- 
the whole proposal fairly faced, the time for the final 

Every heart felt the gravity of 
that pregnant moment, and the gathering bowed in worship 
hile Dr. Peter Ainslie, church of Disciples, Baltimore, voiced 
the confessions and longings and self-consecration of the as- 


isive vote was reached, 


sembly in a marvelously searching and beautiful prayer. 


Then the vote was taken. It was a standing vote. On their 
Hamilton and Wilson of the Methodist 
church; Bishop Talbot and Mr. Robert Gardiner of the Epis- 
copal church; Pres. J. Ross Stevenson, Dr. Joseph A. Vance, 
Dr. William P. Editor Nolan R. Best, Moderator 
John Willis Baer, Dr. W. H. Roberts of the Presbyterian 
church; Dr. Hubert C. Herring, Dr. Calkins, Pres. Henry 
Churchill King of the Congregational church; Dr. Ainslie, Dr. 
Herbert L. Willett, Pres. Frederick W. Burnham, Dr. C. M. 
Chilton, Dr. Finis Idleman of the church of the Disciples; 
Bishop Samuel Fallows of the Reformed Episcopal church; 
Prof. Geo. W. Richards of the Reformed church. These figures 
stand out in my recollection of a momentary review of the 


feet were Bishops 


Merrill, 


entire assembly of over 100 other churchmen of equal charac- 
ter and authority in American Christianity. When the nega- 
tive was called only one man, a Presby‘erian minister, arose, 
who explained that he was stoutly for the plan, but felt that he 
must vote against a particular detail—the striking out of the 
words churches” in one place and substituting 
Christian Church—concerning which change he was not yet 
convinced. It was a profound moment. The 
depth and significance of the thing done hushed all hearts, and 
it was with emotional difficulty that the few remaining items 
of business were taken up so that the gathering could be 
finally adjourned. 


“evangelical 


sense of the 


LEADERS NOT OVER-EXPECTANT 


The outcome exceeded the faith and hope of even the most 
sanguine leaders. At the first session, that of 
Tuesday afternoon, preliminary matters were dispatched and 
the docket cleared for the chief task of considering the plan 
of union proposed by the ad interim committee. That even- 
ing was given over to group gatherings by denominations. 
The Disciples met in a parlor of the Bellevue Stratford Hotel. 
There were twenty-one present. For ten days they, like all 
other delegates, had had in their hands the little blue book 
containing the ad interim committee’s outline of a plan for the 
proposed “United Churches of Christ.” All these Disciple 
delegates had come to Philadelphia expectant but unadvised 


among the 
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as to the probable results of the conference. When, therefore, 
in calling his confreres to order, Dr. Ainslie, with grave and 
tired voice, told them that in his judgment it was highly im- 
probable that the plan would prove acceptable to the fore- 
vathering churchmen, there was dismay and disappointment 
in all hearts. The feeling prevailed, however, that the little 
group must do its part. It voted unanimous approval of the 
plan and instructed -Dr. Ainslie to announce the fact to the 
conference on the morrow at whatever moment in the pro- 
ceedings it would seem likely, in his judgment, to do the most 
good. 

But with the opening of the morning session it proved to be 
unnecessary for any particular champions of unity to “lead 
off.” Everybody was leading off! With Bishop Talbot in the 

tishop Luther B. Wilson secured the floor early in the 
roceedings and made a clean-cut and illuminating speech for 
organic unity and for the adoption of the plan in hand as the 
first step toward the complete realization of the goal. It 
ecame clear while this Methodist bishop was speaking that 
the worst that could happen would be a division of opinion 
among the delegates. ‘Certain it was that the idea of organic 
unity was not going to meet the fate of an utterly friendless 
burial. But soon after Bishop Wilson’s speech came that of 
Dr. Calkins referred to above, in which he said that the Con- 
gregationalists had taken virtually the same action the Dis- 
had taken on the night before. Soon it fell out that 
the Presbyterian, Methodist and other groups had acted upon 
a similar impulse and with the same sense of responsibility 
to make this gathering result in something more than fine 
talk about Christian unity. Without a hitch the proceedings 
went on until Thursday noon, when the constitution was fi- 
nally adopted and appropriate action taken to get it formally 
before the governing or advisory bodies of the various evan- 
gelical communions of the American church. 


chair, 
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OUTSTANDING FIGURES AT THE CONFERENCE 


Of the figures at the front of the gathering those of Dr. 
William H. Roberts, Bishop Talbot, Dr. Ainslie, Mr. Henry 
W. Jessup, Prof. George W. Richards, and Bishop Wilson 
stand out in bold relief. These are the men to whose leader- 
ship the greatest credit is due for the achievement of a reason- 
able and practicable plan organically drawing the Christian 
forces together and making room for yet closer fellowship. 
rhe venerable Dr. Roberts, stated clerk of the Presbyterian 
General Assembly, the good-natured autocrat of that august 
body, the last man whom your theories would suspect of 
being interested in organic unity, was the chairman of the ad 
interim committee at whose call the conference was held. Be- 
yond 80 years of age, and weakened with a recent illness, Dr. 
Roberts presided only at one session, assisted by Pres. J. Ross 
Stevenson, of Princeton Seminary. At the conference on 
organic unity, held more than a year ago, this veteran de- 
nominational official expressed his degree of interest in Chris- 
tian unity when he declared he would be happy to see the 
Presbyterian church merged 30 fully into a united church of 
Christ that even the name “Presbyterian” would become only 
a history. 

Bishop Ethelbert Talbot, of the Bethlehem, Pa., diocese, has 
been one of the most ardent workers of the ad interim com- 
mittee. One hardly dares to characterize the mental attitude 
of Episcopalian bishops toward Christian unity, for their psy- 
chology seems to be in a class quite by itself. In the heartiest 
fashion and with all candor and apparent sincerity Bishop 
Talbot took part in the discussions and voted for the adoption 
of the plan. Whether he conceives his vote as merely an 
expression of his desire to see all the rest of us get together, 
or whether, to use Dr. Calkins’ interpretation, he intends to 
“stand up in his boots” in the House of Bishops of the Epis- 
copal church and contend’ for Episcopal participation in the 
“United Churches of Christ” was not made known. 

Dr. Peter Ainslie has made a unique place for himself, first 
among the Disciples of Christ, and then in the general ‘Chris- 
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tian world, as an apostle and symbol of Christian unity. He 
radiates the spirit of brotherhood and conciliation, yet he sees 
that unity is not to be achieved merely by the possession of a 
spirit of unity, but by the working out of this spirit through 
convictions and principles. 


THE MAN WHO WROTE THE PLAN 

Mr. Henry W. Jessup is a New York lawyer, an elder in the 
Brick Presbyterian church, and usually appointed by his pres- 
bytery as commissioner to the General Assembly. His father 
was a distinguished foreign missionary. It was Mr. Jessup 
who wrote the plan of unity. Other plans had been submitted 
to the ad interim committee and had been discussed in monthly 
meetings throughout the past thirteen Notable 
among these ‘was a plan prepared by Dr. Hubert C. Herring, 
General Secr’stary of the Congregational National Council, 
which proposed a much more intimate union, an actual and 
definite abandonment of the denominational While 
there was much sentiment toward Dr. Herring’s 
plan, it was felt by the committee to be too advanced for a 
beginning step. Mr. Jessup’s more tentative plan was, there- 
fore, commended to the conference. 

Dr. George W. Richards is the successor of the renowned 
Dr. Philip Schaff in the chair of church history of the Re- 
formed church Seminary at Lancaster, Pa. His was the master 
mind of the Philadelphia meeting. Appointed by the ad in- 
terim committee as its spokesman in interpreting the proposed 
plan of unity, he stood on the platform for two days respond- 
ing to questions, interpolating explanations, and setting forth 
in two formal speeches the major implications of the whole 
undertaking. Modest and very quiet in bearing, choice and 
economical in its use of words, with a genius for going 
straight to the core of a problem, his crystalline mind won the 
admiration and trust of every delegate. 

Bishop Luther B. Wilson, of the Methodist church, did more 
than any other man to give a sense of reality to the convic- 
tions of the delegates. As they listened to his strong plea for 
the adoption of the plan of unity, his hearers reflected thus: If 
this bishop of the highly organized and massive Methodist 
communion can plead for us to take the first step toward or- 
ganic unity we may be the more sure that our hopes and con- 
victions are not made of dream-stuff but have a firm rootage 
in reality. 

Dr. Hubert C. Herring, of the Congregational church, 
showed a masterful grasp of the structure of the plan, and 
disclosed convictions as to the need of a united Protestantism 
which kindled a vision in all hearts. 

Sut one cannot without using unreasonable space exhaust 
the list of authoritative spokesmen of American Christianity 
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who were there present and gave their counsel and vote to 
the furthering of the ideal of a united church. Nor can one 
tell the whole story in one issue. Other fragments will be 
coming on from time to time. And new developments will 
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be taking place. For the thing done at Philadelphia last wee, 
was but the beginning of the event. The whole event will be 
unfolding after the fashion of our Lord’s parable, “First the 
blade, then the ear. then the full corn in the ear.” 


Federal Plan.,of Organic Union 


Adopted at Philadelphia, to be submitted to all American evangelical denominations 


PREAMBLE. 

Whereas, We desire to share, as a common heritage, the 
faith of the Christian Church, which has, from time to time, 
found expression in great historic statements; and 

Whereas, We all share belief in God our Father; in Jesus 
Christ, his only Son, our Saviour; in the Holy Spirit, our Guide 
and Comforter; in the Holy Catholic Church, through which 
God’s eternal purpose of salvation is to be proclaimed and the 
Kingdom of God is to be realized on earth; in the Scriptures 
of the Old and New Testaments as containing God’s revealed 
will, and in the life eternal; and 

Whereas, Having the same spirit and owning the same Lord, 
we none the less recognize diversity of gifts and ministrations 
for whose exercise due freedom must always be afforded in 


forms of worship and in modes of operation. 


PLAN 

Now, we the Churches hereto assenting as hereinafter pro- 
vided in Article VI do hereby agree to associate ourselves in a 
visible body to be known as the “United Churches of Christ 
in America,” for the furtherance of the redemptive work of 
Christ in the world. This body shall exercise in behalf of the 
constituent churches the functions delegated to it by this in- 
strument, or by subsequent action of the constituent churches, 
which shall retain the full freedom at present enjoyed by them 
in all matters not so delegated. 

Accordingly, the Churches hereto assenting and hereafter 
thus associated in such visible body do mutually covenant and 


as follows: 


I. Autonomy in purely denominational affairs. 

In the interest of the freedom of each and of the co-opera- 
tion of all, each constituent ‘Church reserves the right to 
retain its creedal statements, its form of government in the 
conduct of its own affairs, and its particular mode of worship. 

In taking this step, we look forward with confident hope to 
that complete unity toward which we believe the Spirit of God 
is leading us. Once we shall have co-operated wholeheartedly, 
in such visible body, in the holy activities of the work of the 
Church, we are persuaded that our differences will be mini- 
mized and our union become more vital and effectual. 


Il. The Council. (How Constituted.) 

The United Churches of Christ in America shall act through 
a Council and through such Executive and Judicial Commis- 
sions, or Administrative Boards, working ad interim, as such 
Council may from time to time appoint and ordain. 

The Council shall convene as provided for in Article VI, 
and every second year thereafter. It may also be convened 
at any time in such a manner as its own rules may prescribe. 
The Council shall be a representative body. 

Each constituent Church shall be entitled to representation 
therein by an equal number of ministers and of lay members. 

Che basis of representation shall be: two ministers and two 
lay members for the first one hundred thousand or fraction 
thereof of its communicants; and two ministers and two lay 
members for each additional one hundred thousand or major 
fraction thereof. 


Ill. The Council. (Its Working.) 
The Council shall adopt and promulgate its own by-laws 


and rules of procedure and order. It shall define the functions 
of its own officers, prescribe the mode of their selection and 
their compensation, if any. It shall provide for its budget of 
expense by equitable apportionment of the same among the 
constituent Churches through their supreme governing or 
advisory bodies. 

IV. Relation of Council and Constituent Churches. 

The supreme governing or advisory bodies of constituent 
Churches shall effectuate the decisions of the Council by gen- 
eral or specific deliverance or other mandate whenever it may 
be required by the law of a particular state, or the charter of a 
particular Board, or other ecclesiastical corporation; but, ex- 
cept as limited by the Plan, shall continue the exercise of 
their several powers and functions as the same exist under the 
denominational constitution. 

The Council shall give full faith and credit to the authenti- 
cated acts and records of the several governing or advisory 
bodies of the constituent Churches. 


V. Specific Functions of the Council. 

In order to prevent overlapping, friction, competition or 
waste in the work of the existing denominational boards or 
administrative agencies, and to further the efficiency of that 
degree of co-operation which they have already achieved in 
their work at home and abroad: 

(a) The Council shall harmonize and unify the work of 
the United Churches. 

(b) It shall direct such consolidation of their missionary 
activities as well as of particular Churches in over-churched 
areas as is consonant with the law of the land or of the parti- 
cular denomination affected. Such consolidation may be pro- 
gressively achieved, as by the uniting of the Boards or 
Churches of any two or more constituent denominations, or 
may be accelerated, delayed, or dispensed with, as the :ater- 
ests of the Kingdom of God may require. 

(c) If and when any two or more constituent Churches, by 
their supreme governing or advisory bodies, submit to the 
Council for its arbitrament any matter of mutual concern, not 
hereby already covered, the Council shall consider and pass 
upon such matter so submitted. 

(d) The Council shall undertake inspirational and educa- 
tional leadership of such sort and measure as may be proper 
under the powers delegated to it by the constituent Churches 
from time to time in the fields of Evangelism, Social Service, 
Religious Education, and the like. 


VI. Initial Meeting of Council. 

The assent of each constituent Church to this Plan shall 
be certified from its supreme governing or advisory body by 
the appropriate officers thereof to the Chairman of the Ad In- 
terim Committee, which shall have power, by a two-thirds 
vote, to convene the Council as soon as the assent of at least 
six denominations shall have been so certified. 


VII. Amendments. 

This plan of organic union shall be subject to amendment 
only by the constituent Churches, but the Council may over- 
ture to such bodies any amendment which shall have origin- 
ated in said Council and shall have been adopted by a three- 
quarters vote. 
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Prayers that Open Doors* 
aa) lee a time,” said Lincoln, “I have been driven to 


my knees by the overwhelming conviction that I 

had nowhere else to go.” Familiar to us all is the 
story of how the Great President walked to and fro, in his 
rooms in the White House, calling upon God to bless the 
Union Arms. Lincoln was wise enough to seek to be upon 
the Lord’s side as well as to get God upon his side, but never- 
theless he prayed, just as we all do when we are facing 
reality. Who shall say that the prayers of Lincoln were 
unavailing? 

Robert Speer gives this example of a prayer uttered by 
a doughboy just as he went over the top: “O, God, give me 
courage. Don’t let me flinch. Go with me now. Help me. 
O God, help me. Don’t let me get killed if it can be so. I 
wish I were home, but I’m glad I’m here. I want to do my 
duty. Help me to do it. Bring me back safe. But help me 
to do my part. And if this is my end—don’t let me drop. 
Save me, O God, and keep me. Here goes.” Even if the 
instinct that prays when facing danger dies down in peace 
times, it has borne its testimony—prayer is a vital part of a 
man’s life. 

In the home of Mary, mother of John Mark, it is said, 
many were gathered praying, when the messenger opened the 
prison to Peter. It is significant. It is not a mere coincidence. 
Prayer opens the doors. It was not the first nor the last 
time that prayer opened a door. 

Luther prayed three hours a day, during the most trymg 
period of his reformation. The reformation would not have 
succeeded without those prayers! John Knox prayed, “O, God, 
give me Scotland or I die”’—and Scotland was given to John 
Knox. We Disciples share some of that rich inheritance. 
Some one should pray for China like that, and for Japan. 
What would happen in your church if ten people prayed like 
that? Spencer prayer in Halle and Germany was changed 
Wesley prayed, in the Holy Club in Oxford, and England and 
the United States were changed. Zinzendorf prayed at 
Herhut and the Moravians went forth with missionary zeal 
that fired us atl. Is anybody praying today? There is pienty 
of misunderstanding, there are sixty millions of Americans 
who never darken a church door. Is anyone praying about 
it? Does anyone say, “O, God, give me Chicago or I die,” O, 
God, give me Pittsburgh or I die?” There are plenty of 
church people asking for their own sweet ways but who is 
praying that doors may be opened? God has opened every 
nation to the gospel—are we praying for missionaries? Every 
field is white unto the harvest. Mrs. Rinehart prayed, “O 
God give me Tibet or I die.” Tibet is open today. 

We are busy with elaborate machinery. There never 
were such elaborate plans. Surveys of the entire world— 
any power? A League of Nations—any spirit of brotherhood? 
Industrial democracy—any unselfish spirit of service? Drives 
for millions of dollars, while, at the same time, the church 
membership and Sunday-school attendance fall off—any deep 
religion? What we need most of all is a spirit of prayer that 
shall endue us with power. Given the power, we shall easily 
find the machinery. Now we are lost in the rattle of dis- 
jointed engines. We perspire but we do not inspire. We 
survey but we do not convert. We drive but we do not build 
up. There is danger that our house of cards will fall about 
us. The preacher of any church of over five hundred mem- 
bers has his best energies absorbed by office work. He meets 
people, answers telephone calls, rushes out to hospitals, drums 
up new members, writes reports, drives for missionary funds, 


*International Uniform lesson for February 22, “Peter De- 
livered from Prison.” Acts 12:5-17. 
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surveys fields, serves on numerous committees, settles quar- 
rels, organizes about twenty societies, reads the daily papers, 
constructs sermons that are mere things of glue and paint— 
and prays—when? To hundred per cent efficient 
means to be one hundred per cent dead. 

Joun R. Ewers. 


be one 


APPRECIATIONS 


I am growing more fond of the “Century” every week. It is 
a real Christian journal. The “Century” wears no man’s yoke. 
I am glad. It has little respect for systems, written or un- 
written, as such, but is loyal to the Master in all that He has 
taught. It would be too much to say that I agree with all po- 
sitions the paper takes, but that is not necessary. It is a stimu- 
lating, thought-provoking journal and is needed in this most 
critical time. God bless it in its great work. 


Hampton, Va. W. M. Lona. 


“The best journal in Christendom”’—that is my opinion of 
The Christian Century. A. H. CooKE. 
Des Moines, la. 


I enjoy the “Century” to the extent that when it comes I do 
not stop until I finish reading it through. 
Helper, Kan. W. A. RoBeErTs. 

I take this opportunity to express my appreciation of the 
high type of religious journalism which the “Century” repre- 
sents. H. G. CONNELLY. 


New Albany, Ind. 


As long as I have the subscription price, or the paper en- 
dures, I hope to be a reader of the “Century.” 
Flanagan, Ill. CHARLES A. STEVENS. 
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NEWS OF THE DISCIPLES 


Death of Mrs. A. B. Jones 
at Liberty, Mo. 


The passing of Mrs. Katherine Maria 
Jones, widow of A. B. Jones, removes 
from Missouri church life one of its most 
prominent women. She died of a linger- 
ing illness in the home of a step-daugh- 
ter at Liberty, Mo. She was active in for- 
mer years as president of the C. W. B. 
M. organization of Missouri. In fulfil- 
ment of a promise made some years ago, 
Graham Frank, of Dallas, Tex., came to 
conduct her funeral. At her request, 
the pali-bearers were chosen from the va- 
rious churches of Liberty. 


Death of William Worth Dowling, 
Pioneer Disciple Editor 

For a_ generation William Worth 
Dowling was the leader among Sunday- 
editors of the Disciples, being 
connected for the larger part of that pe- 
riod with the Christian Publishing Com- 
pany, St. Louis. For several years he 
has practically retired from this 
work. A brief message from St. Louis 
brings word of his death on last Sunday 
from a complication of diseases. He 
was eighty-five years of age, and leaves 
five children. During the years of his 
residence in St. Louis, he was an enthu- 
siastic churchman, being an active mem- 
ber for many years of the old Hammett 
Place church, now Kingshighway church. 
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A Notable Dedication at 
Tulsa, Okla. 

Dedication day, February 1, at Tulsa, 
Okla., was a great victory. The con- 
gregation had erected a beautiful build- 
ing at an expense of $207,000 (said to 
be worth $300,000 at this year’s prices) 
and on dedication day $155.000 was re- 
quired to clear the building of debt. Un- 
der the leadership of George L. Snively 
$179,460 was secured in pledges. Meade 
E. Dutt is pastor at Tulsa. This church 
is only twenty-five years old and its 
growth has been one of the outstanding 
achievements of the past twenty-five 
years among the Disciples. This is the 
largest money-raising achievement in a 
single day in a single church in Disciple 
history. 


Annual Report of First Church, 
Springfield, Ill. 

The printed booklet distributed at the 
business and social meeting of 
First church, Springfield, IIL, held in 
January, tabulated the following facts 
for the year 1919: Eighty accessions at 
the regular services; thirty per cent in- 
crease in the church school attendance; 
an average of seventy-nine at the Wed- 
nesday evening church program consist- 
ing of a fraternal supper, devotional pe- 
riod and business program; twenty-one 
per cent weekly increase in attendance 
at all of the functions of the church's 
program; $4,390 distributed for mission- 
ary and benevolent work; a total ot 
$29,000 disbursed for all purposes, in- 
cluding $8,000 to Liberty bond build- 
ing fund for the local plant. During 


annual 


the year the church called Ernest T. 
Walro, a graduate of Eureka College, 
1919, as director of religious education; 
provided support for Mrs. Frymeier on 
the Congo, through the C. W. B. M., and 
for Douglas Park Mission, Chicago, 
through the A. C. M. S. The pastor, 
William F. Rothenburger, reported one 
hundred and nineteen sermons and ad- 
dresses among which were college com- 
mencement, church dedication and state 
convention messages. Through a special 
fund presented to the church as a Christ- 
mas gift by a group of members, new 
hymn books are being installed and the 
major portion of the beautiful Gothic 
structure is being redecorated. An Edi- 
phone has also been installed in the pas- 
tor’s study. At the beginning of the new 
year the congregation unanimously and 
enthusiastically entered upon a three 
years’ program which, beside local en- 
largement, provides for the making of 
wills in the interest of the local church, 
the Christian college and missions; the 
enlisting of young men and young wo- 
men for the ministry and mission field; 
accepting the new one thousand dollar 
living link standard; assisting the Stuart 
Street church, whose pastor, W. D. 
Hawk, is the living link through the IIli- 
nois society, to a more adequate build- 
ing; and engaging in a program of per- 
sonal evangelism on the part of the mem- 
bership. 


Notable Change of Pastorate by 
Beloved and Influential Minister 

Edgar DeWitt Jones has resigned af- 
ter a twelve years’ ministry at First 
Church, Bloomington, IIL, to accept the 
call to Central Church, Detroit. An- 
nouncement of his having received the 
Detroit call has been previously made in 
these columns. Dr. Jones has made his 
decision under great stress, due to the 
affection in which he is held by his 
Bloomington congregation and the mag- 
nitude of the work there in which his; 
own heart had taken deep root. The De- 
troit work has appealed to him as a great 
prospect and a great challenge and has 
won his favorable decision. He will com- 
mence his new misinstry March 7, leav- 
ing his family in Bloomington until the 
end of the school year. It is likely that 
E. R. Higdon, who for two years has 
been director of religious education in 
the Bloomington church, will be called 
to succeed Dr. Jones as minister. Mr. 
Higdon is a graduate of Yale School of 
Religion and has made a large place for 
himself in the esteem and love of the 
congregation and the community. Dr. 
Jones’ immediate predecessor at Detroit 
was Dr. R. H. Miller, who after less than 
a year’s stay there accepted a call to In- 
dependence Boulevard Church, Kansas 
City. Before him the Detroit pulpit was 
filled for nearly fifteen years by C. J. 
Tanner. 

-_* * 

—Central church, Jacksonville, Ill., un- 
der the leadership of M. L. Pontius, 
raised $8/177.98 for local expenses last 
year and $2,551.21 for missions. This 
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does not include $3,500 given by individ. 
uals to the Illinois Disciples Foundation 
and to the work of F. E. Hagin in Japan, 
The year closed with all debts paid and 
money in the treasury. 


—The ministry of F. E. Davison at 
Englewood church, Indianapolis, has be. 
gun auspiciously. Forty-seven new mem. 
bers have been received in two months, 
A survey of the field is being made. The 
every-member canvass wil increase the 
income of the church by about fifty per 
cent. 


—Cecil Armstrong, of Gary, Ind., has 
returned to the fellowship of the Disci- 
ples after two pastorates in the Congre- 
gational denomination. He has been pas- 
tor of the Congregational church in Gary 
and has recently accepted a call to the 
Disciples church in Hannibal, Mo., where 
he will succeed C. H. Winders. 


—A. L. Zink has recently become the 
county judge in Red Willow county, Ne- 
braska, but this fact does not prevent his 

preaching as opportunity foffers. 


—Ill health is the caus@of the resig- 
nation of Homer F. Cooge, of Central 
church, Springfield, Mo. jHe plans to 
go to New Mexico and e1ggage in. some 
form of out-door work. =; 

—Monroe Street Federated Church, 
composed of the Monroe Street Church 
of Christ and the Californi:; Avenue Con- 
gregational church, reviewe! its first year 
of history on the evening #f January 14. 
The members met at dinneg at 6:30. An 
interesting program, the *eports of all 
departments of the thurclg and the an- 
nual election followed. Thére was a rep- 
resentative gathering present and the 
optimistic attitude regarding the perma- 
nence of the federation was more marked 
than at any time since the beginning. 


ON TO CHRIST! 


By Edward A. McAlpin, D. D. 


Dr. McAlpin, President of the 
College Board of the Presby- 
terian Church, lays emphasis 
on the great future before the 
Church. The past and its mis- 
takes are considered only long 
enough to draw some muca- 
needed lessons. A ringing 
call to Christian forces every- 
where to unite in the common 
bonds of the faith for a for- 
ward march toward that larg- 
er sphere of usefulness which 
surely awaits a united Chris- 
tendom. 


Price, $1.25, plus 10c¢ postage. 
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The school enrollment has increased 
from 150 to 250. The Christian Endea- 
yor and the missionary organizations 
showed corresponding increase in inter- 
est and effectiveness. Each church gave 
more for missions to its individual com- 
munion than the year preceding the fed- 
eration and the total gifts for missions 
and benevolence were $1,129. we 
Longman is pastor of this federated 


work. 


—A Disciple minister in a Jewish pul- 
pit was the sensational announcement in 
East Dallas, Tex., recently. J. G. Slater 
preached in Temple Emmanu-El on 
“The Uncrowned King.” 





CENTRAL CHURCH 


New York 142 W. 8ist Street 
Finis Idleman, Minister 











—How I Kept Fit” was the prize win- 
ning article written by R. B. Hyten, of 


Sigourney, Ia., which brought him five 
hundred dollars from the publishers of 
the Physical Culture Magazine. 


—A convert for every sermon is the 
record of a lay preacher, G. W. Corp- 
oron, a business man, who has been 
preaching at Arcadia, Kans., for over 
four years.. He has recently resigned 
with this church, but will supply weaker 
churches in the vicinity. He will go 
every other Sunday to Mulberry, Kans. 


—An $11,000 brick veneer building was 
dedicated at Monrovia. Ind., on January 
14. Much of the work on the new edifice 
was donated and some of the materials 
were from the old building. C. W. Cau- 
ble assisted in the dedication. Charles E. 
Cook i3 minister at Monrovia. 


—High prices have not prevented the 
Mt. Auburn, Ia., church from undertak- 
ing a new building project involving 
$26,000. It is planned to erect the new 
structure of brick and Bedford stone. 


—C. L. Waite is able to report 155 ac- 


essions to First Church, ‘Colorado 
Springs, Colo., last year. All bills are 
paid and money in the treasury. The 


missionary budget for the new year is 
the largest in the history of the church. 


Three thousand dollars was paid on 
the building debt of Hillsboro, O., 
church last year. This nearly paid off 
the obligation. The pastor, LaVerne 
Taylor, had 21 funerals and conducted 
41 weddings. 
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—A new $40,000 building will soon be 
roofed over at Athens, Ala. Last year 
the church received 103 new members. 
P. H. Mears is minister. 


—R. J. Bennett reports the every mem- 
ber canvass a success at Morgantown, 
W. Va. Money raised for current ex- 
penses was $3,000 and for missions $1,- 
200. Mr. Bennett has recently assisted 
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the church at Point Marion, Pa., in put- 
ting on the canvass. The pastor of this 
church, D. R. LaRue, has recently re- 
signed to accept a call to Squirrel Hill 
church, Pittsburgh. 


—E. H. Cliffordof Dayton, O., has 
accepted the pastorate at Mt. Vernon, 
Ind., and began there February 1. 


—The congregation at Maysville, Mo.. 
has voted to purchase a new parsonage 
for its pastor, A. L. Anderson. 


—An old indebtedness was removed 
from the church at Greencastle, Ind., in 
1919, and extensive improvements were 
made on the property. The Sunday- 
school attendance was about doubled. 
There were seventy-five accessions to 
the church. The salary of the pastor, 
Levi Marshall, has been increased. 


—Russell F. Thrapp recently paid a 
visit to his old home at Jacksonville, IIl., 
where he was pastor when the beautiful 
church building was erected in this city. 


—Roanoke, Va., church, Francis H. 
Scott, has recently secured a new parson- 
age at an expense of $7,850. 


—Eighty-five new members in a village 
church since September 1 is the record 
of Illiopolis, Ill, church. At that time 
C. E. Barnett became pastor. The church 
began the new year with $600 in the trea- 
sury. The church gave for missions last 
year $657.76. 


—Broadway church, Lexington, Ky., 
had a substantial growth last year, 270 
new members having been received. The 
congregation now numbers 1,299. The 
finances of the church were encouraging, 
$15,883.49 being raised for local expenses, 
$3,497.72 for missions and benevolence, 
and $40,356.34 for the building fund. The 
building cost $135,000 and still has an 
encumbrance of $48,000, but this amount 
is covered by subscription notes. Mark 
Collis is pastor at Broadway church. 


—A thirty per cent increase in the sal- 
ary was given the pastor, John L. Gold- 
en, by Central church, Decatur, IIl., at 
the annual meeting of the congregation. 
Sixty-five new members were received 
last year and $5,856.43 was raised for lo- 
cal expenses. The money given to mis- 
sions totaled $2,524.04. 


—Ten thousand dollars worth of build- 
ing bonds were burned in the presence 
of the congregation at Marion, Ind., at 
the recent annual meeting. This cleared 
off the debt from a $75,000 property. J. 
P. Myers, pastor when the church was 
dedicated, was present at the meeting. 
The pastor, E. L. Day, reported seventy- 
five accessions to the church the past 
year. He married twenty-four couples 
and conducted twenty-six funerals. Dur- 
ing the past year the church has become 
a living link. 


—Four hundred and seventy-five new 
members in five years is the record of 
Ashland, O., church under the leadership 
of A. B. Robertson. The congregation 
looks forward hopefully to a new build- 
ing project. One hundred and thirty- 
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four new members were received last 
year. The missionary offerings totaled 
$2,564. Mary Kelley and F. E. Lumley 
are living-links of this church. 


—An interesting event at Croton, O., 
church recently was a sermon by the 
father of the pastor, James C. Bass, 
who is now in his 89th year and who 
continues to preach each year on his 
birthday. 


—A parish weekly of pretentious size 
has been inaugurated by the East End, 
Church, of Pittsburgh, of which John 
Ray Ewers is pastor. 


—The Youngstown, O., federation of 
churches has engaged Dr. H. L. Willett 
to speak at its annual dinner. 


—First church, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
reports that it raised for all purposes 
last year $18,351.60. Of this amount, 
$2,388.58 went for missions. There were 
140 accessions to the church during the 
year and a net gain in the membership 
of 120. The present membership of the 
church is 899. 


—H. H. Peters is being boomed by 
a number of Illinois friends as the dem- 
ocratic candidate for governor and this 
candidacy has been taken seriously by 
some leading papers. Mr. Peters has 
not given his friends any encouragement 
to believe he would run. He is engaged 
now in a campaign to raise two million 
dollars for Disciple interests in the 
state. 


—A Church Lot Club has been or- 
ganized at Niles, O., where a new loca- 
tion for the church has been purchased 
on time. The new lot has fifteen thou- 
sand square feet and the members of 
the club buy one or more square feet 
for the church. The club will be started 
by a subscription of five hundred square 
feet. 


—H. C. Combs was state secretary of 
Virginia and later pastor at Portsmouth, 
Va. He has had to resign on account of 
ill health. At the recent state conven- 
tion money was raised to pay him a 
year’s salary and he has been directed 
to rest that he may recover his health 
for the work. This is a testimony of 
the esteem in which he is held by his 
brethren. 


—The pastors in the neighborhood of 
Dallas, Tex., hold monthly meetings and 
all ministers in attendance pool the 
travelling expenses. 
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A New 
Hymnal 
by Easter 


ORSHIPFUL and 

beautiful services 
are now coming to be the 
chief desideratum in the 
churches. In these days 
the apostolic injunction 
to “let all things be done 
decently and in order” 
is being truly heeded. 
But have you ever en- 
tered a church where the 
building was of the best, 
where the sermon and 
other features of the ser- 
vice were according to 
the most refined stand- 
ards, but where the hymn 
books used were actually 
shabby-looking? 


Are you making an ef- 
fort to conduct your 
services in a worthy man- 
ner—but with worn-out 
hymnals? 


Why not a newhymnal 
by Easter? 


Hymns of the 
United Church 


Charles Clayton Morrison 
and Herbert L. Willett, 
Editors. “The most beau- 
tiful hymnal produced by 
the American church.” 
Send for returnable sample 
and full information. 
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>| YALE TALKS 


By CHar.es R. Brown, LL. 





LTHOUGH these “Talks” were 

delivered at Yale, Harvard and 
other colleges, they afford a wealth of 
illustrative material for addresses and 
sermons to young people, especially to 
young men. Among the themes are 
“The True Definition of a Man,” “Un- 
conscious Influence,” “The Lessons of 
Failure,” “The Men Who Make Ex- 
cuse,” “The Wrongs of Wrong-doing,” 
etc. 

Price, $1, plus 8 cents postage. 
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Che Moral Basis 
of Demorrary 


3y Presipent A. T. HADLEY, OF YALE. 


UT of the clash of conflicting systems of 
QO government and industry, Democracy is 

developing as a moral issue. There is no 
greater call upon thinking men today than that 
they make their moral adjustment to the new 
order. President Hadley, from his position at 
the peak of a great American university which 
is highly sensitive to the currents of human 
thought and aspiration, has watched and noted 
the forces now at work in the world. He here 
presents the results of his analysis. 


Price $1.75, plus 10 cents postage. 


Che Christian Century Press 


700 Fast 40th Street, Chicago. 











Books on the Kingdom of God 


Rauschenbusch: “Christianity and the Secial Cri- 
sis. $1. 50. 

Rauschenbusch: “Christianizing the Social Or- 
der.” $1.50. 

Peabody: “The Christian Life in the Modern 
World.” $1.25. 

Peabody : “Jesus Christ and the Social Ques- 
tion.” $1. 50. 

W. N. Clarke: The Ideals of Jesus.” 75 cents. 

Rashdall: “Conscience and Christ.” $1.50 

Harnack: “What Is Christianity?” $1.50. 

Scott: “The Kingdom and the Messiah.” $3.75. 
Add 8 cts. postage on each book ordered. 


The Christian Century Press 


700 East 4oth Street, Chicago. 



































AFTER MARCH 1, 1920 


The subscription price of 


OGhe 
CHRISTIAN 
CENTURY 


will be $3.00 (ministers $2.50) payable in 
advance. Until that date subscriptions, 
both new and renewals, will be accepted 


at the old rate, $2.50 per year (ministers 
$2.00). 





q This slight increase is rendered necessary by the 
greatly increased cost of production, and by the 
added expense involved in the improvement of form 
and enrichment of contents which the paper is now 
undergoing. 


q Before the new rate goes into effect is a good time 
to pay your own subscription (to any advance date 
you may desire) and to secure the subscriptions of 
your friends. 



































THE REVELATION OF JOHN 

By Shirley J. Case. $2.00, postpaid $2.15. 

The central idea of the book is to explain the 
meaning of Revelation as its author intended it 
to be understood by those to whom it was first 
addressed. Especial attention is given to the 
explanation of such items as the “Beast,” the 
anticipated end of the world, the millennium, 
and the new Jerusalem. 


THE MILLENIAL HOPE 

By Shirley J. Case. $1.25, postpaid $1.40. 

Is the millenium near? Is Christ soon to re- 
turn in glory to set up a new kingdom upon a 
purified earth? Today these questions are 
being asked with new insistence, hence the 
timeliness of a trustworthy book on the millen- 
ial hope. 


HOW THE BIBLE GREW 
By Frank C. Lewis. $1.50, postpaid $1.65. 
The first single work to record the growth of 
the Bible from its beginning up to the present 
time. It answers many perplexing questions 
about authorship, sources, time of writing, and 
variation of versions. 


THE SPREAD OF CHRISTIAN- 


RELIGION 





| THE GOSPEL IN THE LIGHT OF THE 
GREAT WAR 

| By Ozora S. Davis. $1.25, postpaid $1.40. 
| This book is not a treatise on formal homil- 
| etics. It is designed as a workable manual for 
| the preacher who is facing the opportunities of 
| the pulpit in an age which the writer believes 
| is the most challenging of the Christian church. 


THE RELIGIONS OF THE WORLD 

| (Revised Edition) 

| By George A. Barton. $2.00, postpaid $2.15. 

|. The author gives a keen and sympathetic in- 
terpretation of all the great religions, as well 
as such facts concerning their origin as one 
must have in order to interpret them. 


THE NEW ORTHODOXY 

By Edward S. Ames. $1.00, postpaid $1.10. 
| Presents in simple terms a view of religion 
consistent with the mental habits of those 
trained in the sciences, in the professions, and 
in the expert direction of practical affairs. 
Every person dissatisfied with the scholastic 
faith of traditional Protestantism will find this 
volume exceedingly helpful. 


THE LIFE OF PAUL 








ITY IN THE MODERN 
WORLD 
By Edward C. Moore. 


$2.00, postpaid $2.15. 

This book gives a survey of 
the history of missions since the 
beginning of the modern era, 
about 1757 A. D. and depicts the 
movement against the mission- 
ary background of general his- 





TWELVE 
BOOKS 


WORTH 
READING 


By Benjamin W. Robinson. 
$1.25, postpaid $1.40. 

The career of Paul is sketch- 
ed in close relation with the life 
of his time. The narrative 
moves rapidly through the apos- 
tle’s successive difficult conflicts 
and powerful triumphs, and fur- 
nishes a reliable guide to the 








tory. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF RELIGION 
By George Albert Coe. $1.50, postpaid $1.65. 
[After March 15, $2.00, postpaid $2.15.) 

It analyzes religious phenomena from the 
point of view of both the structural and func- 
tional methods. Religion is made to appear as 
a progressive realization of a society of per- 
sonal selves. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO SERMONS 
By Members of the University Faculties 
Edited by Theodore G. Soares. $1.50, postpaid $1.65. 

Contains a contribution of one sermon from 
each of eighteen members of the Faculties of 
the University of Chicago—eighteen sermons 
worthy of a high place in the world’s homiletic 
literature. 


study of Paul’s career. 


A GUIDE TO THE STUDY OF THE 
CHRISTIAN RELIGION 


| Edited by Gerald Birney Smith. $3.00, postpaid $3.20. 


An up-to-date, comprehensive survey, by 
twelve well-known scholars, of progress in the 
new scholarship of the past twenty-five years, 
in its relation to the Bible and theology. 


WHAT IS CHRISTIANITY? 
A Study of Rival Interpretations 
By George Cross. $1.00, postpaid $1.10. 


The aim of the author is to assist the intelli- 
gent Christian layman and the minister of the 
Gospel who have felt the need of revising their 
doctrinal inheritance to reach a more satisfac- 





tory interpretation of the Christian faith. 
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